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“BONNIE BESSIE.” 





BY EMMA’ GARRISON JONES. 





Ir was a spring day, sweet and bright, even 
amid the shadowy solitudes of the Highland 
hills, with delicious, woodland odors, and fitful 
gleams of sunshine, and the tender beauty of 
bursting bud and opening flower. 

Though the day was fast drawing to a close, 
«‘ Bonnie Bessie’’ still lingered by the Highland 
spring, a brooding look of pain, and regret, and 
half-formed, resolve, in her great, dusk eyes. 
Everybody called her ‘Bonnie Bessie,” from 
Lady Janet of Duddlestone Castle, to Rob, the 
herd’s lad, of Black Lynn. The clergyman him- 
self, a good, grave, kindly man, had given her 
the title, when she first appeared at Black Lynn, 
a slim, slip of a lass, with wild elf-locks, and 
sloe-black eyes, and cheeks like carnations. 

As she grew up to maidenhood, the name clung 
toher. ‘Bonnie Bessie’ every one called her, 
and rightly enough; for of all the Highland 
lassies, who gathered at the little kirk, Sabbath 
mornings, not one was half so pretty and a 
ning as Bessie. Her young form was as slim, 
and supple, and graceful, as a tall willow; her } 
voice was the sweetest, when she sang; and the 
charm of her soft, dusk eyes, and the sweet, shy 
smile of her red mouth, were irresistible. 

Squire Renfrew, of the Red Pass, was desper- 
ately in love with Bessie, and sought to make 
her his. wife, in spite of difference in rank. . The 
herds, at the Red Pass, were the finest and 
largest in the neighborhood; the barn and store- 
houses were always well filled. He was a bache- 
lor, something over two score years old. And 
he wanted ‘‘ Bonnie Bessie,” for his wife. 

“If the lassie thinks she can fancy me,’’ he 
said, addressing Bessie’s grandmother, as he} 
stood under the low, brown rafters of the little } 
Black Lynn cottage, a hot flush mounting to the 
shining crown of his bald head, ‘if the lassie 
thinks she can fancy me, the bargain’s made. 
I’m ready and willing to lead her to the kirk, 


to-morrow; and if a good, true husband, and} 
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some gold and siller, will make her happy, she’ll 
be as happy as a queen, at the Red Pass.” 

Bessie listened, with wide, startled eyes, 
burning cheeks, and quivering lips. 

Her grandmother, ‘‘auld Mither Burns,’’ as 
the neighbors called her, looked up, with eager 
delight in every feature of her hard, time-worn 
old face. Such an offer was more than she had 
ever dared to dream of for Bessie. 

“ The lassie will find no trouble about fancying 
the likés o’ you, Squire Renfrew,’”’ she answered, 
rubbing her hands together, and nodding her 
head up and down. ‘‘She’ll jump at the chance 
o’ making the Red Pass her home, and be ready 
to walk to the kirk wi’ you, whenever you say 
the word. Ill answer for-that.”’ 

Bessie held her peace, standing, tall and slim, 
in a sort of stunned silence, until her gray-haired 
lover had taken his leave. Then she burst forth 
into vehement, passionate protest, 

The old grandmother suffered her to storm 
until her passion was spent. ; 

‘Well, ’tis o’er now, and ye'll simmer down, 
and keep quiet mebbe,” she said. Then, still 
chuckling gleefully, “I’ve let ye have your 
say, and now I’ll have mine. We’re poor folk, 
me and you. I found it hard to git bread, when 
I had but my own mouth to feed; and since i 
I’ve been burdened wi’ you, I’ve gone to bed 
mony a night, fit to cry wi’ hunger. But I’ve r 
borne it all, an’ done my best, an’ always been 
willing to gi’ you a share o’ my last crust.’’ 

“Oh! but don’t ask me to do this,’”’ pleaded 
Bessie. r 

‘‘But I must. You’ve a chance now to show 
your gratitude, an’ to pay me back. When 
you’re mistress at the Red Pass, I shall have 
plenty o’ good victuals, an’ a warm seat in the 
ingle-side corner, to the end o’ my days; and 
no nee’ to lift a finger.” 

‘But dearest grandma—”’ began Bessie. 

‘Now, lookee here, my lass,’”’ interrupted the / 
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old woman, lifting her bony finger, and glowering } the slender hoop of silver which depended from 


fiercely upon Bessie; ‘if ye’re fule enou’ to 
refuse this good fortin, that ends it ’twixt us 
two. Youypack out o’ my house, and ne’er cross 
the threshold agin.” 

Bessie was silent. The great world, beyond 
’ the Highland peaks, seemed so dim and far 
away, and the old home scenes were so familiar. 

The autumn days drifted on, and winter set in, 
A wild, white, cruel, Highland winter. Leaden 
skies, and lonesome, wailing winds, afd sudden 
snow-storms, rushing across the hills, like white 
whirlwinds, ‘Auld Mither Burns’’ fell ill with 
rheumatism, and Rob, the herd’s lad, got his 
arm broken, and the milch cow sickened and 
died, and Bessie went to bed supperless, many 
a night. 

The constant drip of water wears away the 
solid stone, and the constant pressure of care, 
and want, and entreaty, bends the stoutest will. 
Bessie yielded at last, and one wild night, when 
Squire Renfrew came down to Black Lynn, she 
suffered him to put a ring on her finger. 

The very next day, the cottage was filled with 
all sorts of comforts; and a week thereafter, fine 
garments of linen, and wool, and even silk, were 
being made up for ‘‘ Bonnie Bessie ;”’ for in the 
spring time, she was to go to the kirk, with Squire 
* Renfrew, and be made his wife. 

The spring time had come, and the wedding- 


day was close at hantl, when, one evening, just 
before the gloaming, Bessie went to fill her 
pitcher, as usual, at the rocky spring near by. 
She had accomplished her task, had lifted the 
pitcher to her shoulder, and had started for the 


cottage, her white, shapely feet twinkling, 
prettily, below the short petticoat, as she stepped 
from stone to stone in crossing the little brawling 
stream, when, suddenly, she uttered a stifled 
cry, and staggering to a moss-grown boulder, 
sat down, and put the pitcher hastily on the 
ground, pressing her hand on her heart, and 
trembling all over. 


“It’s his ghaist, it’s his ghaist,”” she cried, ' 


“and, oh, how sair he looked at me!’’ 

Whatever she had seen, or fancied she had 
seen, there was nothing in sight, when she next 
looked up, however; nothing except the over- 
hanging rocks of the glen, the brook shimmering 
in the evening light, and the white birch trees 
swaying, spectrally, against the sky. 

‘‘He has come from his grave,” she cried, 
glancing fearfully around. ‘I dare na, dare na 
do it. Oh! forgive me, Jamie, that I ever 
thought o’ it.” 

She drew a silken cord, which encircled her 
throat, from her bosom, as she spoke, and kissed 








ii. ‘T'll never ha’ peace, if I marry the squire,”’ 
she said; ‘and I ought na to ha’ it; I shall 
feel Tmatraitor. And,oh! Jamie, Jamie, after 
all, I love no one but you, and never can.” 
And she broke down, in passionate weeping. 

“T can’t,” she sobbed, “I can’t keep my 
promise. I’d sooner die first. I’m just like 
‘Auld Robin Grey.’ Oh! Jamie, forgive me, 
that I ever thought o’ it.”’ 

The sunset fires died out, and the wind began 
to be chill, yet she sat there’ still, unconscious 
alike of her neglected pitcher, and of her pet 
dog who watched her so wistfully. The twilight 
itself faded; the crescent moon came out above; 
and the bubbling of the Highland spring filled 
all the silence. 

Suddenly, she rose, with resolution stamped 
on every feature. 

“T must give the squire his ring again,” she 
said, brushing the last tears from her eye. “It 
is hard for him; but thereis noother way. Then 
Jamie, then, perhaps, you'll forgive me, dear.” 

Leaving her pitcher there, she tossed back her 
abundant locks, as she finished this adjuration, 
and went speeding away, through the falling 
darkness, with the light foot of a chamois. 

When she reached the Red Pass, the bright 
glow of the warm ingle-side lit the windows. 
She approached the nearest one, and pressed her 
sad, tired, yet resolute, face against the glass. 

The squire sat within, pretty, tasteful things 
all about him, a happy, musing expression on his 
plain, fatherly face. Bessie watched him, for a 
minute, choking down a fierce sob. 

‘He'd be as good to me as ‘Auld Robin 
Grey,’’’ she said, half aloud; ‘but I—I—oh! 
heaven help me, I can’t bear to think of it.” 

A minute, and she tapped lightly against the 
glass. The squire turned quickly, stared, and 
then started to his feet. 

‘« Well now, well now, what’s the meaning 0’ 
this?’ he cried, rushing across the room, and 
throwing up the window. ‘Bessie, my lassie, 
what’s happened ?”’ 

‘‘ Something that never should ha’ happened,” 
she answered, looking at him, with a sort of 
desperate defiance, and drawing the gold ring 
from her finger, as she spoke. ‘I’ve come to 
give this back to you, Squire Renfrew. I was 
wrong ever to let you put it on.” 

“Why, child, what do you mean ?’’ 

‘Take your ring,”’ she said. ‘‘ You’ve heard 
of ‘Auld Robin Grey,’ maybe, haven’t you?” 

«Yes, I have. But what then?” 

“Well, I had a Jamie once,’”’ she went on, 
clutching at the little silver ring suspended from 
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her neck, a great throb of pain shaking her; 
«he give me this, and I can’t ever wear any 
other ring. He—he—went off to seek his 
fortune,’’ with another repressed sob, ‘‘and he 
was lost at sea. I tried to forget him; but I 
cannot. I can’t keep my promise to you, Squire 
Renfrew—I—I couldn’t feel like she did to 
‘Auld Robin Grey’—I should hate you—I 
should—” And here she broke down completely. 

He took the ring she offered, and paused for 
a moment. A look of unutterable pain and 
regret came into his kind eyes. 

“*So,”’ he said, slowly, ‘‘ you have come to tell 
me this, and to ask for your freedom? And you 
really think, too, you have seen Jamie’s ghaist ?”’ 

«Yes. And I shall never return to grand- 
motheragain. Idare not. So Iam going away.” 

He laid his hand on her head. 

*<T am glad you came to tell me,”’ he said; ‘it 
is better that I should know this now than later. 
I am sorry, Bessie. I’d set my whole heart on 
making you happy. But a bird, caged against 
its will, hates cage and keeper. You are free.” 

«God bless you,” she sobbed, “and good-bye.” 

‘Nay, nay,” he said, tenderly. ‘not good- 
bye. Go back to the fold, my poor, pretty lamb ; 
go back to the ‘auld grandmither.’ [ll make it 
all right for you. Never you fear.” 

Greatly wondering, the girl retraced her steps 
to Black Lynn. The morrow came, and with it, 
appeared the squire. 

“Tve come to beg your pardon,” he said, 
addressing Bessie, but taking care to do it in the 
presence of her grandmother, ‘and to ask for my 
liberty back again, I’ve changed my mind 


about taking a wife, Mither Burns,” and he} 


turned to the old lady. ‘I am better as I am.” 
' He took his leave, after a few more words, and 
then the old woman, not for one moment deceived 
by his generous conduct, turned on Bessie, 
savagely. 
“It’s all your silly capers,” she cried. “TI 
see it all. He loves you so, that he takes the 
blame, when it’s wholly your fault. Oh! me. 








Oh! me. I thought to spend my old age in 
peace and plenty, and now I’m left to starve, and 
all because of you, you ungrateful child.” 

All that night, and all the next day, the 
reproaches went on. Towards the gloaming, 
Bessie took up her pitcher, to go to the spring 
for water, glad to escape, for even a quarter of 
an hour, from her grandmother’s rage. 

She had filled her pitcher again, and again 
was tripping ‘across the little brook, her dog 
following her, when she was startled, once 
more; this time, by Squire Renfrew, however. 

“He is coming to take back his words,” she 
said to herself, and she trembled so, that she 
almost lost her footing. 

‘‘Don’t look so frightened, Bessie,’’ said the 
squire, kindly. ‘I come with good news—news 
you never expected to hear.” 

She looked at him, breathless, palpitating, 
unable to speak. What could he mean? 

«The ‘Seamen’ has been heard from, at last,’’ 
he said, with a sad smile, as tender as a caress. 

Bessie uttered a short, passionate cry. 

‘Oh! Jamie, Jamie, is he alive? It was no 
ghaist, then, that I saw.” 

“¢ Let him answer for himself,’’ said the squire, 
and stepped aside, to make way for a tall figure, 
that had been hidden behind a rock. 

‘* Bessie, my darling,” cried the stranger, as 
his strong arms clasped her. 


“But why, why did you avoid me, the other 


night?” said Bessie, after awhile. ‘Why make 
me think you were a ghaist?”’ 

“T had heard of your engagement to Squire 
Renfrew, and was mad with jealousy and anger,”’ 
he replied. ‘I was going away to sea again, 
when the squire himself heard I was here, and 
came to me, and—you know the rest.”’ 

“Ah! he is the noblest of men,’’ answered 
Bessie, glancing up from her lover’s shoulder, 
‘‘and I shall always love him as a brother.”’ 

A few days after, there was a happy marriage 
at the kirk, Squire Renfrew himself giving away 
the bride, our ‘‘ Bonnie Bessiz.”’ 
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BY MARIA A. AGUR. 





Tue dawn has flushed the towering hills, 
And steals with yearning look, 

Thro’ forest shades and verdant dells, 
To kiss the gurgling brook. 


The misletoe its tender arms 
Twines round the staunch oak tree, 
, A good example that, I think, 
My love, for you and me. 





The sun has kissed the rose’s cheek, 
The rose stands all a-blush, 

The shy wind saw; with accents meck, 
It whispered softly, “ Hush !” 


The floating clouds above our heads 
Rise up, to kiss heay’n’s blue, 
Oh! let me whisper in your ear, 
“ May I, love, kiss you, too?” 
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THE END OF 
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“‘Seviite!” shsieked a green-spectacled little 
Englishwoman, who had undoubtedly been a 
gadfly in some previous stage of existence, 
“ Seville!’ and she nearly flung herself out of the 
window of the railway carriage, in her enthu- 
siasm. 

*¢The deuce!’ muttered a man’s voice, and I 
am sorry to confess that it was my hero who 
uttered the ejaculation. I can only state, in his 
defence, that he was half asleep. The English 
gadfly had worried him, from Madrid to: this 
present, all night and all day. He had fallen 
into a doze, with her eternal buz, buz, booming 
in his ear; her shriek roused him to speech, 
before it did to consciousness, and the result was 
the unseemly exclamation, which I have chroni- 
cled, according to my duty as a faithful historian. 

‘Sir!’ gasped the Englishwoman, in’mingled 
wrath and dismay. 

The other inmates of the carriage, self- 
contained Spaniards, only stared coldly at the 
pair, exchanged cigarettes, and murmured for 
the fiftieth time, ‘ Jngleses,” in tones which 
spoke volumes. 

Now, if there be one thing more aggravating 
than another, to the pilgrim from the New 
World, in his wanderings, it is the fact that the 
Latin races always will confound English and 
Americans, because we speak the same language. 
Thank goodness, at least, we do it through our 
noses, which is preferable to the Britisher’s hot- 
potato-in-the-throat style of articulation, But 
the Latins, in their dulness, cannot distinguish 
between the utterances. 

Darrall gazed out of the window, and fairly 
forgot his tormentor for a few instants.. The 
train was rounding a curve. To the right, 
stretched the fairy city, rose the towers, gleamed 
the roofs, golden, gorgeous, purple, rainbow- 
hued in the sunset, with the great arch of the 
southern sky spreading overhead. There is no de- 
scription possible. But no traveler, however har- 
dened, or cynical, if he possesses any imagination 
at all, ever catches that first glance of Seville, with- 
out feeling his pulses quicken, and his head swim. 

Only a fleeting glimpse; for the train swept 
on toward another curve, and the view was hid- 
den. Darrall looked back into the carriage and 
the commonplace, rendered hideous by the 


owner of the spectacles. 
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« Seville !”? she cooed. ‘Oh, how it makes 
one think of the Cid, and your Washington 
Irving, and all the rest of the Arabs—-no, I mean 
the Moors—how it elevates and expands the— 
my goodness, where is my little black bag? 
Somebody has stolen my little black bag. It 
was that old priest who got out at the last 
station; I know it was! I knew he was a 
brigand, the moment I set eyes on him! [ll 
have him arrested. I'll appeal to my consul— 
the English Consul. I’ll write to the Times. 
Oh, my black bag! My ticket was in it—my 
money was in it!” 

‘And I wish you'd been in it,” thought Dar- 
rall, while the Spaniards looked on, in wonder as 
to the cause of this new outburst; but neither they 
or Edgar could speak, for the little woman was 
shrieking all the while. 

“‘Stop the train. Ill not be robbed. I’m an 
Englishwoman. [I’m one of her majesty’s sub- 
jects. Oh, there it is now! That fat man is 
sitting on it, the wretch!’ She pounced upon 
her neighbour, a mild, ox-eyed mountain of flesh, 
and shook his arm savagely. 

“Get up, get up! “You're crushing my black 
bag, you—oh, he won’t stir! Will nobody make 
him stir? How do you say, get up? Levante! 
What’s bag? Mi bagga—no, that isn’t it. Oh, 
good gracious, will nobody do anything?” And 
the little woman began to wring her hands, in a 
piteous fashion. 

Darrall explained, in Spanish, to the fat man 
what her meaning was; but the man only replied, 
calmly, in broken English : 

‘“T am sit on my own property—in Espafia one 
has zat right. If ze sefiora wish her bagga, she 
had besser.look on her arm.”’ 

‘« Why, to besure!’’ cried the woman. ‘‘ Here 
it is, all the while. Why didn’t you tell me at 
once, instead of frightening me to death?” 
And she looked daggers, first at the fat man, 
then at Darrall, and sniffed disdainfully. 

Meantime, the train had stopped in the station, 
and the guards were opening the carriage doors. 
Darrall sprang out, and left the Englishwoman to 
her fate, or he was doing so, when he remem- 
bered that she was a woman, and he an 
American. So he stopped, and said: 

‘« Madam, can I be of assistance—”’ 

But she did not wait for him to finish; she 
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had chattered to him, for twenty-four hours, {even amid the noise of carriages and the crowds 
about everything under heaven, from the journey } of pedestrians. Everybody was laughing, talking, 


to her own private affairs; but the instant he 
proposed to aid her, her English mind conceived 
the idea that he must be a bandit and assassin. 
She drew herself up, froze him with ‘‘a stony 
British stare,’’ and answered : 

“You can do nothing, except stand aside, so 
that I can alight. I—I have not the honor of 
knowing you, sir. If you are acquainted with 
her majesty’s consul at Seville, no doubt he 
would present you, if—if—” 

But Darrall had bowed, and was gone, before 
she could finish her sentence, which would have 
contained a doubt of his possessing the proper 
credentials to receive such a favor on the part of 
her British Majesty’s representative. 

You think I have exaggerated; but I have 
not; and I can tell you, for your comfort, that I 
once saw an American woman behave worse. 
There can only be one spectacle more disgusting, 
and that is the way in which numerous specimens 
of the males of Columbia and Albion behave, 
during a continental “sight-seeing tour.” 

Darrall confided his tickets to an hétel porter, 
and wandered off through the sunset, regardless 
whither he went, and quite intoxicated by the magic 
of the scene. He strayed from street to street, 
from square to square, past snow-white houses, 
past stately marble palaces, one and all showing 
glimpses of the patio within. There was music 
sounding thence, the murmur of fountains, the 
scent of orange and myrtle, the laughter of child- 
ren, the bewildering eyes of beautiful women, 
the whole mixed in inextricable confusion in his 
brain till he was positively intoxicated with 
delight. 

On, careless whither. On, .through Seville, 
Murillo’s birthplace, the. gem of Eastern Califs. 
Here a memory of Maria Padilla, yonder of Don 
Pedro, then of Cervantes, Columbus, St. Theresa : 
a column that dated back to the days of Roman 
domination. Old Paganism, Islamism, Christianity 
—all meeting, and nothing real; just a dream, 
from which one only wakes enough to fear that 
it may fade—ah, there are no words! 

Then night came, and brought the moon with 
her, and Darrall was still straying amid the 
labyrinth of streets and squares, the beautiful, 
beautified—romance intensified. On he went, 
till he reached the promenade by the Guadel- 
quiver, the Paseo de Christina. Just beside him 
rose the Golden Tower. Then came the sweep 
of the promenade, away down to Montpensier’s 
palace, lined with Oriental plane trees, oaks, 














singing—oh, yes, and making love, for really to 
do that seems a positive necessity in the atmos- 
phere of Seville. 

It was reaching that thought, which drove 
Darrall straight back to his hétel. His enemies 
and his demons started up suddenly amid the 
mysterious light, and dragged “him down from 
dreamland. He jumped into the first empty 
fiacre he saw, positively shut his eyes to escape 
the beauty, the rush and intensity of life, and 
hurried away to his solitary chamber, and the 
society of those dreariest, most importunate of 
all companions—memories. 

He had suffered a good deal, this man, and he 
was young yet. Of course this made the suffer- 
ing harder to bear, because the impatience of 
youth was added thereto. But he was, to a cer- 
tain extent, familiar with his pain. It had been 
his guest for a twelvemonth. Yet, before bed- 
time, he was roused out of the depths of tragedy, 
by yearnings as importunate in their way as ever 
the soul itself could feel. Between Cordova and 
Seville not a mouthful of food can the traveler 
by rail procure! Darral had forgotten to dine, 
and under such circumstances, be one hero or 
poet, one’s corporeal portion will assert itself. 
Darrall supped, smoked, yes, and slept afterward 
—soundly, too—for human nature is a bundle of 
inconsistencies. 

The next morning was bright and enchanting, 
as only a day in Seville can be; Darrall wan- 
dered about, from early hours to late afternoon, 
stumbling, by chance, soon after twelve, upon a 
little restaurant, where he ate his luncheon. 
The place was a picture, framed in behind a 
crumbling old arch-way ; the eggs, black bread, 
and strong wine were served by a girl who might 
have stepped out of a canvas of Murillo’s; and 
the handsome young fellow who came in while 
Darrall was talking to her, and seemed half- 
pleased, half-jealous of the foreigner’s evident 
admiration, ought to have been, and very likely 
was, a brigand, but stately enough for a prince in 
a poem. When Darrall paid three times what he 
ought to have done for this meal, just by way of 
thanking the girl for being so pretty, this brigand 
prince followed to the door with the money, and 
forced him to take back the amount which was 
his due; whereat Darrall laughed outright, and 
said, in his best Spanish : 

‘« Since you will not let me leave it, do you accept 
it, and buy a trinket for your pretty betrothed,” 
and the brigand prince condescendingly pocketed 


solemn cypresses, graceful willows, tall poplars, } the sum; but Darrall doubted very much if he 
the silvery rush of the river distinctly audible { was allowed to keep it; for before he got through 
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the arch-way, he heard the voice of pretty Lola 
raised in voluble wrath; and he hurried on to 
escape it, because the tone and words spoiled the 
picture and the romance. 

It was towards sunset, when Darrall found 
himself in some beautiful gardens, which stretch 
away towards one end of the town, and which, 
though private, are easy of access to the wander- 
ing stranger, by ‘means of judicious feeing of the 
guardian at the gate. 

He strayed about for some time. Then reach- 
ing an acclivity about which wound paths to a 
little kiosque on the summit, he sat down upon 
a bench, to rest and watch the sunset. Through 
a break in the trees, he could catch glimpses of 
domes and towers and a bend of the river, all 
bathed in the gorgeous yellow light. About 
him the shadows began to gather, the birds burst 
into their evening song, and flowers sent outa 
sweeter perfume. He sat there, and lost himself 
in a revery of retrospection, such as he was 
too much given to, embittering existence by 
indulging. 

He was roused by the sound of women’s voices, 
speaking English. 

‘¢We are lost. I am sure we are lost! We 
must have walked a hundred miles. Oh, what 
brutes they were not to wait for us. And I 
never wanted to come. I said so! I did my 


best to stop at home, and you would not let me, 


you know you would not; and now we are lost! 
Oh, my goodness, to think of coming away out 
to Seville to be lost—in a forest, too, among 
wolves and brigands—oh, oh !”’ 

It was the voice of the English gadfly. The 
very sound made Darrall shiver. But now the 
voice died away, and that of the second speaker 
became audible. 

“You will catch cold, if you sit on the grass, 
for the dew is falling! Do get up, Miss Villars, 
I am sure this path leads to the gate.” 

The low, soft tones, reaching his ear so unex- 
pectedly, caused Darrall to start as if the trumpet 
of doom had roused him, instead of those sweet, } 
pleading accents. 

Helen Temple’s voice—Helen Temple’s! Then, 
in an instant, came another reflection. There 
was no Helen Temple. The girl who had borne} 
that name was Helen Harcourt now—Robert 
Harcourt’s wife. And what insanity to suppose 
it was she whom he heard speak! She had gone 
to America, with her husband; there was not 
the slighest probability of their having returned ; 
he had himself heard Harcourt say that it would 
be impossible for him to come back, at least, for 
two years. 3 

Just to steady his mind, Darrall sat listening } 





3 alive by wild beasts or cannibals. 


to the complaints of the gadfly, which had 
recommenced, more loudly than ever. 

‘“<Of course, I shall catch cold, catch my death. 
The grass is as wet as wet. But I shall not get 
up. I shall die, and those who wheedled and 
beguiled me, and forced me to come to this awful 
place, will have a nice burthen on their con- 
sciences; yes, indeed !’’ : 

‘“‘Oh, Miss Villars, how can you be so 
unreasonable ?”’ 

‘From first to last, nobody was ever treated 
so ill as I have been,’’.chanted the gadfly. «I 
reach Seville, last night. Iexpect to be received 
with open arms by my own relations; and they 
are gone—gone to Barcelona, and—’’ 

*« But since they left ample explanations—” 

‘«‘Am I a woman to be put off with explana- 
tions ?’’ broke in the gadfly. ‘I don’t believe a 
word about my brother-in-law having got a tele- 
gram, that his nephew was ill there. If the 
fellow was ill, he had no business to be—no 
business to be there at all! It was just one of 
my brother-in-law’s miserable little devices to 
annoy me. I know. He thinks I shall be 
fool enough to leave his children money—not a 
bit of it—I’d bury it first-—P’d—” 

‘Really, Miss Villars, I must insist on your 
getting up, or I shall be obliged to leave you—” 

‘‘Leave me! Oh, now you mean to insult and 
outrage me—oh, this is too much—too—” 

“Tt will very soon be dark, when they shut 
the gardens, and the porter goes away. We 
shall be locked in.”’ 

‘Oh, oh! And here you are wasting time. 
You want me to be murdered—to be eaten up 
Come, this 
minute. You are the wickedest creature I ever 
met, to keep me here—” 

The sentence remained unfinished. The pair 
were so near that Darrall could hear the rustle 
of female garments. Evidently the gadfly had 
decided to rise. Another instant, and he heard 
a heavy fall, then her voice again; but this time 
it was raiged in a cry of pain, real, physical 
pain. 

Darrall’s first thought was that, for once, fate 
had served the gadfly according to her desserts ; 
but for all that, common humanity would not 
permit him to remain passive. He heard her 
companion appealing to her in turn, to know 
where she was hurt; he rose and walked down 
the path, telling himself, as he went, that when 
he reached the pair, he should find that some 
chance resemblance of voices had, for a moment, 
deceived him into the belief that Destiny had 
been cruel enough once more to bring him near 
Helen Temple—no, Mrs. Harcourt. 
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He reached the open space below the hill. He 
saw'the gadfly’s face, distorted with pain. The 
other lady was bending over her, helping her to 
get up, speaking kindly and encouragingly. 

‘Can I be of any assistance? I fear you have 
met with an accident,’’ Darrall said, hurrying up. 

The gadfly uttered a shriek. 

“It’s a brigand!’’ she moaned. ‘It’s a 
brigand !”’ 

‘‘ Hush,”’ answered the other lady, in a low 
tone. ‘‘Hespoke English. It is some gentleman 
who was visiting the gardens.” 

By this time, the gadfly had got seated on a 
bench. Her companion turned. Once more 
Darrall was looking in Helen Temple’s face! 

He stood still. So did she. Neither spoke. 
The gadfly raised her head, and saw him. 

«“JTt’s the gentleman in the train,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Oh! I remember you. Oh! if you 
are human, do come and help us. I’ve broken 
my back, and both my legs. Oh, Helen, why 
don’t you speak? Oh, how pale you look! Is 
he a brigand, after all? Oh, scream—make the 
porter hear—help, help!” 

‘Be still,” said her companion. “He is a 
countryman of mine—Mr. Darrall.”’ 

“Oh! you know him. Then we are safe. 
You are sure you know him?” Darrall was 
close beside them now. She looked at him, and 
added, ‘‘ Do you know her—do you?” 

She was wringing her hands with pain, and 
the tears were coursing down her cheeks; but 
her tongue wagged as fast as ever. 

‘“‘T had formerly the pleasure of knowing— 
the lady,’’ replied Darrall, coldly. He eould not 
bring himself to speak her present name. ‘I 
trust you are not seriously hurt, madam ?”’ 

“‘T am broken all to bits. Oh, if ever I get 
back to the hétel, it will be in pieces—in a 
basket—a basket !’’ howled the gadfly. 

‘‘But. where are you hurt?’ asked Helen. 
“‘Have you twisted your ankle? What is it?” 








entrance, and have the porter call a carriage,” 
said Darrall. 

‘‘Thanks. But our carriage is waiting for us,”’ 
said Helen. 

“Don’t leave us. You shan’t leave us!’ 
squeaked the gadfly. ‘‘You’d never find us 
again—never! Oh, I musttry to walk! Iknow 
I can’t. But Ill try. Don’t desert me, oh, 
don’t!” 

‘Just sit still a little,’ said Helen. ‘Tell 
me where you suffer!” 

For some moments, the gadfly insisted that 
not a bone in her body but what was out of place, 
interspersing her lamentations with numerous 
questions to Darrall as to his history, scraps of 
personal biography, broken accounts of the hor- 
rible fashion in which she had been treated by 
her brother-in-law. But at length she got suf- 
ficiently back to sanity to decide that her injuries 
consisted in a bruised shoulder and a twist to 
oneankle. But as soon as Helen tried to console 
her by saying that neither accident could prove 
serious, she immediately declared that she should 
die of her hurts, and it was all a part of her 
brother-in-law’s plan to put her out of the world 
and get possession of her money—she knew it 
was | 

But between them they managed to support 
her to the gate, though she had to hobble on one 
foot, and sit down and rest whenever a friendly 
bench offered; but all the while that mon- 
otonous voice kept up its chant, the only 
change consisting in an occasional moan or cry 
of pain. 

An open barouche was drawn up in front of 
the lodge. With the porter’s assistance, Darrall 


got the gadfly into the vehicle, and helped Helen 


in after her. 

‘‘Where shall I tell the man to drive?’’ he 
asked. 

‘« To the hétel—Fonda de Madrid,’’ she replied, 
and Darrall determined to change his own quar- 


She was deathly pale. She did not glance} ters that very night, for as ill luck would have 
again at Darrall. But fright at the accident, and } it, he had descended at that particular estab- 


the confusion of mind which the gadfly’s 
performance must have roused in any. spectator, 
might account for her odd behavior. 

“Tve twisted all my ankles—I mean both— 
and my back is broken!” buzzed the gadfly. 
“Oh, don’t you mean to help? Do you mean to 
let me die here? Oh, Mr. Darrall—we’re 
acquaintances now—she introduced us—no she 
didn’t—anyway she knows you—it’s all the 
same—I’m Miss Villars—the Honorable Maria 
Dorothea Villars—my cousin is—Lord—oh, oh! 

Here a new twinge reduced her to silence. 

“T think the best thing is for me to go to the 








lishment. 

‘‘ But you must go with us. It’s quite dark. 
Oh, you can’t leave us!’’ pleaded the gadfly. 

“We shall get on perfectly well now, Miss 
Villars,”’ said Helen. ‘‘We need not trouble 
Mr. Darrall further. It only remains to thank 
him for his kindness—”’ 

«There is no need,’’ Darrall said, stiffly. 

“Oh, he must go with us. I might be taken 
worse !”’ persisted the gadfly. ‘And, oh, I saw 
you going down stairs this morning. Why, you 
must be in our hétel !’’ 

Darrall had to admit that he was stopping 
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there. So there was no excuse for avoiding the 
gadfly’s entreaties, especially as Helen added: 
“Then pray let us save you the walk, Mr. 
Darrall; it is a long way, and I am ‘sure you 
will find no other carriage near.” 
The Honorable Maria Dorothea had possession 


When he separated from Helen Temple in the 
Tyrol, he had not, in spoken words, told the 
story of his love, but he knew that no language 
could have rendered it more patent to her com- 
prehension. Andshe? She had treated him as 


@ woman does treat a man, whom she knows 





loves her and whom she means to honor with the 





of the back seat, in order to give ample accommo- 
dation to her wounded ankle, so Darrall seated ; gift of her hand and heart. Yes, she had—she 
himself by Helen, and they drove off, he thinking | had! He would not speak before they parted; 
ofa drive they had taken only a year ago, when } the time during which he had known her was too 
he had believed her as frank and sincere and } short. But when they met again in Italy. Well, 
true as she was beautiful, and now—now she} he reached Florence, too late in the evening to 
was Robert Harcourt’s wife, and a whole life of } present himself at her house, too early to think 
suffering seemed to separate him from the events } of going to bed. So he strayed out into the 
of that vanished season. } streets, and then went to the opera, where he 
The carriage rolled on. The two young people } met an old acquaintance in the lobby, who in- 
sat gazing out into the moonlight, with faces ; sisted on giving him a seat in his box. After 
carefully averted from one another. The buz, } awhile, his friend left him, to pay a visit to 
buz of the gadfly rose incessantly. Helen an-} some lady’s loge. Darrall sat alone, the curtain 
swered absently, at intervals, when addressed ; ; down, the orchestra silent. At last, he was 
but Darrall heard nothing. He was living over } roused from some blissful dream by voices in 
the happy weeks which preceded the storm, do- } the next box, separated only by a partition a few 
ing it voluntarily, trying to rouse himself to the } feet in height. 
scorn and bitterness which he ought to feel for} “It was such a surprise to meet you, 
this woman by his side, instead of being so} Harcourt!’ 
moved by the spell of her presence that he could ‘«T just got here, yesterday—lI’ve only a week 
only remember the awful blank which existence } to stay.” 
had appeared since he left her. Could it be his old friend, Robert? Neither 
He and Helen Temple had been fellow-passen- ? Helen, or Harcourt’s mother, had mentioned that 
ger during the voyage from New York to Liver-} they expected him. Darrall was about to rise, 
pool, and even in the beginning they seemed old } in order to satisfy himself, when he heard Har- 
acquaintances, owing to the fact that as a boy } court say, apparently in answer to some remark, 
Darrall had known her aunt, with whom she was } which had escaped Darrall’s ear : 
traveling, and that lady’s son, Robert Harcourt, 2 «Oh! yes, I mean to come back, in a couple 
had been his classmate in college. of years. Can’t, before. This is just a little 
It was in October that they sailed, and from } run over the great pond to secure my wife. I 
first to last the weather was heavenly, the } have promised’ to bring her back in two years. 
’ voyage a drifting in a fairy barque across en-} It was not to have come off till next spring, but 
chanted seas. Some accident to shaft or wheel, not } I found I could get away, so I descended upon 
serious enough to cause even an hour’s alarm, } the mother, and Helen a Pimproviste.”’ 
retarded their course, so that the sum of days “And when the wedding? Oh, you true 
made nineteen instead of nine; but their landing ; American—always in a hurry!” 
on the storied shores of the Old World only in-} ‘When? Providence willing, ten days from 
creased the beauty and the intensity of the charm. } now will see Helen Temple changed into Mrs. 
Darrall kept within reach of the party of} Robert Harcourt. We leave for Paris, to- 
friends with whom Helen and her aunt journeyed, } morrow—” 
sometimes separated, by force of circumstances, Darrall heard no further! When he could 
just long enough to render the anticipation of re- } see, or hear, or think, he was away outside the 
turning to them a pleasure as sweet as that her} Porta Romana, tearing along the flinty road, as 
presence gave. There was a month in Holland, } if an errand of life and death impelled him. 
a glimpse of Brussels, a brilliant season in Paris, He left Florence, the next morning, at daylight. 
a summer in Switzerland, and then, after a brief} A year had gone by since then, and beyond 
period of solitude filled full of golden hopes, he} reading, in a Galignani, the notice of the 
joined them again in Italy, in beautiful Florence. } marriage of Helen Temple and Robert Harcourt, 
That is, he went to join them, but before they} no tidings of the false, heartless coquette had 
met, he learned that he had undertaken his} reached him, until this day, when he found 
journey in vain. } himself forced into her presence, 
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He roused himself, quickly, from his revery, }my cousin. It was a very natural mistake, 
to remember that she was sitting close beside him ; } though, because her name was the same as mine. 
the moon shining, the breeze, odorous with ; I wrote her, only the other day, that, if for no 
scented blossoms, whispering past; oh, just: as { other reason, I should have rejoiced over her 
they two had so often sat, in the old days, that ; marriage, because it left me my name to myself. 


looked so far off, and yet so near! 

A sudden spasm of rage, at his own weakness, 
seized him; that he should be triple idiot 
enough to be moved at all! 
sat silent? How long given her time to exult at 
the knowledge of the power she still possessed 
over him? 

He turned quickly. At that instant, the car- 
riage stopped in a narrow street, to let a 
regiment of infantry file past, just arrived from 
some provincial garrison, to take up their 
quarters in a Seville caserne. 

‘I hope your aunt is quite well,’’ he said. 

“She was, when I heard last. She lives in 
America, now,” Helen answered, starting a 
little—his voice came so suddenly ! 

He tried to laugh. He was making a 
superhuman effort to speak jocosely. 

«‘T suppose you have no time to miss her, for 
of course your husband is with you—I hope he 
is quite well, Mrs. Harcourt.”’ 

She turned, and stared at him, with wide open 
eyes. Before she could speak, Maria Dorothea 
raised herself on the cushions, and cried: 

**What—what? He called you Mrs. Harcourt. 
I heard him! What does this mean? I insist 
on an answer. Have you been deceiving my 
sister? Are you married? Oh, your poor 
aunt! I knew her—a charming woman; you're 





It always vexed me to know, for certain, there 
was another Helen Temple in the world.”’— 
“Oh, that is it—quite a poem!’ cried Maria 


How long had he 3 Dorothea. 


Darrall did not speak; he could not. 

“At all events, Miss Villars, that is the 
explanation,’ said Helen, in cold, haughty 
accents, which produced sufficient impression on 
the gadfly to reduce her to silence for a little. 

The regiment turned the corner. The carriage 
dashed on at double speed, to make up for the 
loss of time. Darrall got his senses back, 
imperfectly though, an impartial judge might 
have declared, for all he'said was: 

‘“* Helen !”’ 

Miss Temple apparently did not hear. Her 
head was turned away. She was gazing out 
over the lighted, crowded thoroughfare, which 
they had just entered. 

“Oh, my foot!’ groaned Maria Dorothea. 
‘“‘Oh, Helen, how odd Mr. Darrall should take 
you for your cousin—and then, after all, he 
doesn’t know you! Mercy on us, what a pre- 
dicament—he’s not been regularly presented— 
whatever would people think—and so particular 
as he is, I mean my cousin, Lord—’’ 

The carriage stopped. They were at the hétel. 
Instantly, there was quite a commotion; for the 
coachman called out to the porter, that one of the 


not a bit like her! Oh, I always had my doubts ; English ladies had broken her back, and the 


—yes, I had—oh, oh—and here you are not the 
person you pretended, and I’m alone in Seville 
with my back broken—and my sister dragged off, 
God knows why, by her fiend of her husband, 
and that poor dear little innocent of a Juliana 
—your pupil—and we've left her for hours and 
hours—” 


Here her utterance failed, died away in a} 


gasp. Darrall’s brain was whirling. Through 











porter pulled the big bell, till down rushed 
waiters, manager and proprietor, thinking that, 
at least, Bismarck had arrived; and they all 
danced about the carriage like crazy Dervishes, 
and when Darrall brought them to order by a 
few terse, expressive phrases, Maria Dorothea 
had begun to enjoy the excitement, and relapsed 
into hysterics, and vowed she was dying, and 
would have Darrall help to carry her up stairs. 


the whiz and rush, he heard Helen Temple They got her into the first floor rooms, where 
addressing him, calmly, quietly, as if no such ; the ladies evidently belonged, and laid her ona 
insect as the gadfly existed! Oddly enough, ;sofa. A doctor was sent for, and Darrall 
too, there was a clear, joyous ring in every ; retreated; but to his relief, the gadfly made him 
intonation, very unlike the slow, tired tones, ; promise to come back, in a hour, and inquire 
which had struck him, every time she spoke, as : how she was. 
they stood in the garden—struck him forcibly, ‘‘«Helen!’’ he called again, as he passed Miss 
because, though sweet as ever, (the quality by ‘ Temple. 
which he had first recognized it), the voice had; She did not hear. 
80 completely lost the merry, laughing undernote } the gadfly’s bonnet and mantle. 
of old days. away. 

“You are laboring under a mistake, Mr. ; Never, in his whole life, had he passed an hour 
Darrall,”’ she said. ‘Robert Harcourt married {so long as that which the next sixty minutes 


She was busy taking off 
Darrall went 
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made up. But, somehow, he felt that he dared 
not present himself one second before the time 
at which Miss Villars had said he might return, 
to inquire after her. He paced up and down the 
corridors, out into the street, hurried back, 
thinking he had been gone so long that he had 
overpassed the hour, found he had . only 
consumed ten. minutes, then the round began 
again. 

He could not be said to have two tangible 
thoughts in his head beyond these: Helen 
Temple not married—he near her! Then a new 
idea started up, and struck him like a blow. 
What had she been thinking of him, during 
these months, he who had so plainly shown her 
that he was trying to win her love, had set a 
time to rejoin her, had told her that he should 
come with a question from his soul to hers, and 
then had never returned ? 

And what had the gadfly meant, speaking as if 
Helen were a dependant of some sort? Impossi- 
ble! Helen had plenty of money— 

But just then he heard the hall clock strike. 
The hour was up! He rushed away to the 
apartment, where he had left the two ladies, and 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in!’’ said a voice, which made him 
shake from head to foot. 

He -entered the salon. Helen Temple was 
standing by a table in the centre of the room. 
She looked at him, and said, quietly : 

“(I beg your pardon, Mr. Darrall, I thought it 
was a servant, with the embrocation the doctor 
ordered.” 

*«T—Miss Villars gave me permission to come 
back, and inquire how she was,” he stammered. 

“So good of you. She has dropped asleep,’’ 
pointing towards the half-open doors of the inner 
room, as she spoke. ‘‘ She will be quite right, in 
aday or two. The ankle was not even sprained. 
She will be able, no doubt, to thank you, to-mor- 
row, for your kindness—” 

“ Helen!’ he broke in. 

She stopped, and regarded him with an 
attempt at surprise, which poorly hid her 
agitation. 

‘*Miss Villars will be able to see you, in the 
morning,” said she. 














“T don’t want Miss Villars,’ he eried. ‘Oh, 
Helen—Miss Temple—what does it mean? I 
feel as if I were mad, How does it happen that 
you are here ?”’ 

*«It is easy to explain, if you care to know,’ 
Miss Temple replied. ‘Just after Robert and my 
cousin were married, I lost my money. They 
wanted me to live with them, but I could not bear 
to be dependent, so I went out as governess.’’ 

“Good heavens !’’ he ejaculated. 

“But I think we must put off further 
particulars,” she added; ‘‘ we might wake Miss 
Villars.” 

Miss Villars was already awake, and listening 
with both her ears. She scented a romance, and 
romances are interesting, even to gadflys—of the 
feminine species. 

*‘Just a moment,’”’ pleaded Darrall, with his 
whole soul in his face and voice. ‘‘I want to 
tell you—I have suffered so. Oh, can’t you 
understand? I thought you. had married Har- 
court. I had just got to Florence—I was in the 
theatre—Pheard him say he had come to marry 
his cousin, Helen Temple—” 

“Yes, my cousin, too—who had been educated 
in Dresden. I hardly knew her. But you 
must have heard her name—”’ 

‘Never! Listen—oh, listen! Then I went 
mad. I hurried away from Florence. Oh, my 
God, this year—this year. For I loved you. 
Is it too late? Can you forgive me? Helen, 
Helen !”’ 

She did not speak. A sudden weakness came 
over her, and she sank into a chair. Another 
instant, and Darrall was beside her, his arms 
about her waist. 

A whole hour of sweet explanations followed, 
a whole hour, and remembering it, Darrall 
always vows that the gadfly is a sort of celestial 
insect ; for it was not till the clock struck again, 
that she brought the pair back to earth, by 
calling : 

‘*Come here, and let me congratulate you. 
I'm so glad I twisted my ankle, and you may 
thank me for all your happiness. I’m sorry you 
don’t need money; for I’d leave you all mine, 
just to punish my brother-in-law—I would, as 
my name is Dorothea!” 





BEYOND. 


BY DR. 


WE climbed the rugged mountain to the peak, 
And found reward sweet as reward could be; 

Below, and farther than strong eyes could seek, 
There tossed the billows of the Western Sea. 


LA MOILLE. 


Ah! thus, beyond life’s upward, toilsome road, 
Death’s restful summit looks across the deep. 

With shattered chains, we’re free from earthly load, 
For so “ God giveth his beloved sleep.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

‘““Wuar is it?’ said Lady Dysart to Terese, 
during the next week. ‘ What is it that Roger 
is doing ?’’ 

Terese glanced up from her account book, 
which she was examining. It would have been 
impossible for her to have helped seeing that 
new events had been transpiring, and yet she 
scarcely cared to make it patent that she had ob- 
served them. So she merely smiled, and said, in 
a speculative tone: 

“Doing? Mr. Dysart?” 

‘Some new whim hag seized him,” said Lady 
Dysart, ‘‘ which rather surprises me, as it is not 
his way to be whimsical. He leaves his dogs and 
guns at home when he goes out, and yesterday 
he was looking over the books which ought to 
belong to a steward, but do not.” 

«‘Perhaps,”’ answered Terese, ‘‘he has found 
out that they need looking over.” 

Her ladyship laughed, even a little maliciously. 

“Do you know what condition they are in?” 
she asked. 

*‘T can only guess.” 

“They are Sir Roderick’s books,” my lady 
proceeded, ‘‘and he has kept them, or not kept 
them, after a fashion of his own. There has 
been no steward of Dysart for ten years.” 

«“Then,’’ said Terese, ‘it is time that some 
one should undertake the office.”’ 

“What,” returned Lady Dysart, ‘to save 
money, that Sir Roderick may spend it? That 
is what it would end in.” 

“Tf I were a man,” said Terese, ‘that would 
not be reason sufficient to cause me to allow my 
heritage to go to ruin.” 

“True!” said her ladyship, somewhat coldly. 
“Tt is his heritage, after all.”’ 

This evening, after tea, Miss Defarge found 
something to be done in the pantry, and with 
her customary directness, she put on a grave- 


among them, stopped at the open door, with a 
rebellious air. 

«‘Why are you doing that?” he demanded. 

She drew a step backward from the shelves, 
and put her hands into the imposingly large 
pockets of her apron. 

‘For two reasons,” she answered. ‘In the 
first place, it is necessary that it should be done, 
and no one else will do it so well; and in the 
second, because I like to do it. Possibly I ought 


$ to put that reason first, instead of last.” 
«Tt is a servant's work,” he persisted. 
2 

3 


“Yes,” she assented, ‘‘ but you see I chose to 
make it mine. Iam not proud.” 

There was a momentary pause, in which she 
; looked at her jars seriously, and then he spoke 
; in a voice and manner entirely new to her. 
“You know that it is galling to me,” he said, 
It was the newness of tone and manner which 
‘ made her turn round to look at him. And hav- 
ing done so, she found a novel change in his ex- 
pression, too. He leaned a little against the 
lintel of the door, and looked down at her, his 
face slightly flushed, and his eyes having in 
‘their depths a certain excitement which he 
seemed to be struggling against. 

“You have no right to force me to feel humili- 
ation,” he said. ‘I have been trying to please 
you.” 

In her amazement at this unexpected sugges- 
tion of the possible approach of an unexpected 
crisis, she said nothing. 

‘‘T may as well admit it,” he added, no more 
¢ceremoniously than ever, and with no better 
Sa grace. ‘My reason for doing the work I have 
; been doing was, at the outset, the weak one that 
’ you advised me to do it.” 

«‘That,” said Terese, ‘‘was a reason weak 
$ enough.” 

«‘Oh, I admit that, too,’’ ‘he replied. 

With her hands thrust very deep into her 
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looking, white apron, and took the work into her i apron pockets, and her figure very erect, Terese 

own hands. The task was not heavy—nothing ; stood and met his glance unflinchingly. It had 

more weighty than the examination and arrang- ; always, through the whole course of a rather large 

ing of various jars of conserves and condiments, { and varied experience, been her habit to carry 

which had emanated from her own genius; but } herself unflinchingly, in any trying or threaten- 

Roger Dysart, who came in late, finding her busy $ ing situation, and so she carried a now. 
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«But I should like to know something about 
your progress nevertheless,” she remarked, ‘if 
you don’t mind telling me.” 

‘“Why should I mind telling you? There is 
very little to tell, that you do not know. Every 
thing is in disorder, every tenant is dissatisfied. 
There are difficulties where I had not thought of 
meeting them, and I see small chance of over- 
coming the greater part of them.” 

*‘But you will not give it up?’ said Terese, 
quickly. 

‘*No,’’ he answered. 

‘You will become interested,’’ she said, ‘in 
spite of yourself.” 

“If I do not, I shall not give it up.” 

‘I should not, if I were in your place,’’ she 
answered. 

Her interest in her own undertakings increased 


day by day. Among the vagabond visitors in } 


the servants’ hall, she spread consternation. 


They were no longer left to their own desires, ° 
and allowed to perform their several duties, or : 
Miss Defarge ; 
looked after them sharply, and delinquents trem- 


neglect them, as they chose. 


bled before her expressive eye. Not one of them 


could have explained the character of the emo- } 


tions she inspired them with, and yet they were 
continually controlled by them. She discovered 


their pecadilloes, and put down their tendencies ‘ 


to covert impertinence. The appearance of the 
tall figure, with the large-pocketed apron, fastened 


about the straight, slender waist, was a sig- | 
nal for a general humility of demeanor, and a } 


Some extra labor was 
performed every day. The table linen was 
darnedand keptin order; rooms long unclosed and 
deserted were thrown open to the light of day; 
the rust disappeared from the armor; the dust 
from the carvings of cabinets, chairs and balus- 
trades ; the library was no longer a musty prison 
for mould and cobwebs; .the drawing-room was 
no longer tarnished traps for moths. Energy 
accomplished almost as much as money might 
have done. By the time winter set in, the in- 
side of the house, at least, was as far renovated 
as was possible under the circumstances, and the 
log fires lighted in the huge old fire-place blazed 
with a suggestion of cheerfulness the place had 
not seen for twenty years. From regarding 
Terese with stolid awe and indifferent amazement 
her pupils developed more amiable sentiments. 
It was evident that they admired her, and con- 
sidered her in a measure worthy of their 
obedience. 

‘‘We always hated the other women,’ said 
Hugh. ‘We don’t hatesyou.” 

Privately, Terese prided herself upon their 


scattering of loiterers. 
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paccacsiapoci ne eee Te 
: docility. 
love of conquest; but she always desired that 
i her conquests should be of an original order, 
{She began to devote herself to the development 
‘of the trio, with quite a fine energy. When he 
;spent his evenings at home, Roger generally 
{found her reading aloud, or delivering spirited 
little lectures conducive to general improvement, 
to which harangues even Lady Dysart listened 
with some slight semblance of interest. The 


; 
{ 
j court had never before settled itself into the 
; 


Perhaps her greatest vanity was a 


aspect of home-like comfort, it began, by this 
time, to wear. In fact, it actually attracted 
{ Elizabeth, who fell into the habit of paying more 
; frequent and longer visits, appearing at various 
‘inconvenient hours, with the four children at 
§ her heels. 
} «hey will come,” she explained. “They 
say your stories are better than mine, and you 
>never tell the same one twice, which I do. 
Basely ungrateful little animals children are, and 
they are always expecting you to exert yourself.” 

She never ceased to admire and wonder at the 
‘genius and energy displayed in Terese’s handi- 
Swork. As the cold weather approached, she 
exchanged the white merino (which, it must be 
confessed, had become rather frayed,) for a 
resplendent, but much more worn, velvet of 
dark violet, equally absurd, and equally becoming 
to her statuesque charms; ‘and lounging in a 
large chair, with the purple folds of this regal 
robe lying about her feet, she continually made 
such a picture of herself as was positively 
inspiring. 

“You are are a genius, you know,’ 
say to Terese, ‘‘or you never could have accom- 
plished such 


’ 


she would 


wonders. You have actually 
recovered these chairs, and mended some of them 
(As if this was the 
marvel, the application of glue being a task 
requiring superhuman effort.) ‘They do not 


totter at all when one sits down on them; and 


climatic 


before you came, it really seemed like tempting 
Providence to sit down anywhere at Dysart. 
And as to the children—well, one wouldn't 


know them, They are positively civilized.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THERE was a change also in Roger Dysart. 
At this time, Terese began to notice it in secret. 
‘They saw but little of him, however, through 
‘the short winter days. Only when he made his 
‘ appearance among them, he seemed in a new 
; mood. 


‘ 
? 
q 
5 
? 
? 


His manner was preoccupied and feverish 
; by turns, he spent hours over the steward’s book 
{and certain business-like blue papers, he even 
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grew thinner, and lost a tinge of the color which { 
had before shown itself under his sunburnt $ 
fairness. 
prophecy had come true; that his undertaking 
had fascinated him at last; and that from 
indifference he had run into another extreme. 

In the rides she still took with Hugh, she 
made occasional discoveries. There were new 
tenants upon some of the land, and on other 
portions of it the old tenants seemed to have 
bestirred themselves in an entirely new manner 
—some of them grumblingly, a few with 
remarkably good cheer. 

“Mr. Roger,”’ she heard, “had taken a new 
turn, and had all at once begun to look sharp } 
after them. He was working things round, and 
trying to make both ends meet; and a pretty 
stiffish bit of business he had of it, but he was 
sharper than any of them had thought for.” 

Then it was, that, for the first time, Terese 
began to soften a little towards him. She did 
not find him, in these days, so objectionably 


big, nor so stupid; and she was not as severe as 


heretofore upon his derelictions from the path ; 


of good manners. She had been wont to be 
fastidious, and to resent bitterly in her acquain- 
tances any tendency to ill-fitting clothes, or 
gloveless hands, or brusque speech; she had } 
upon occasion even gone so far as to hate a man 
for a dress-coat with creases across the back; 
but in Roger Dysart’s case she gradually 
slackened her taut rein of restriction. He was 


still a big, fair young man, with the general { 


behavior of a Goth or a Vandal, but she uncon- 


sciously learned to tolerate and feel a faint shade ¢ 


of sympathy and respect for him. 

‘““How should he know any better,” she said, 
“after twenty-six years of Dysart Court?” 

On his part, professing to observe her but 
little, he observed her continually. He could 
not help it. In truth, they were always crossing 
each others path. She had too much to do to 
remain very long in one part of the house. So 
he met her at all sorts of unexpected times; on 
the stairs, going down to the servants’ hall, with 
the white apron tied round her waist, and the 
keys in her hand; in the long-neglected kitchen 
gardens, which, with the help of a stout laborer 
who worked under her active direction, she was 
endeavoring to utilize; in the park, or on the 
moors, with the children following her; or at the 


parsonage with Elizabeth, who made no secret of 
the fact that she preferred her society to that of 


any other mortal existing. ‘ Because,’’ as she 


explained, ‘ she never requires me to be violently 
entertaining, or violently polite, and it is no 


trouble whatever to talk to her.’ And possess- 


Terese shrewdly conjectured that her ; 


¢ { ing, notwithstanding his lack of experience and 

‘ his isolated life, a blunt tendency to observe, and 
¢a degree of success in observation, he made, as 
‘time went on, discoveries also. He saw that, 
; despite her strong will and decision, she was not 
s always wholly at ease. He had seen her irri- 
3 tated at times, when there was no outward cause 
é for irritation; he had seen her break off in those 
Sadmirable and instructive harangties to the 
children, and frown when there was no outward 
cause for frowning; he had seen her absent- 
minded; and now and then, he had seen her in 
ny low spirits, as if indeed she bore 
; something upon her mind, whose ill-effects even 
her practical and rather stern philosophy could 
; not counteract altogether. In fact, Elizabeth 
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Sherself had verified him in certain of his 
$ conjectures. 


$ «If it was possible for her to have done a 
’ thing, of which she repented, and which made 
her angry with herself,’ she remarked, ‘I should 
{say she had such a thing on her mind; but I 
;should never think of accusing her of ever 
having been guilty of not knowing her own 
mind, That is her only fault, you know; she is 
} so decided, that it disturbs one. Good gracious,”’ 
S classically, ‘‘to think of always having one’s 

mind made up!’’ 
| She was so seriously disturbed by this view of 
$the case, that, in making one of her frequent 
i visits to the court, that afternoon, she wandered 
: off into a dissertation upon the subject, with a 
bland directness which caused Terese Defarge 
some mental disturbance. 

They were sitting at opposite sides of the fire; 

} Terese a slight, dark, erect figure in her high- 

backed, antique chair; Elizabeth fair, ample, 

langorous, her worn-out, imperial purple falling 
¢ beautifully about her, her golden coils generally 
suggestive of a lack of hair-pins, as usual—two 
: creatures who could-not have been better foils 
$ for each other, or more fitting representatives of 
$ utterly distinct types. 

“‘Were you ever,” said Elizabeth, ‘were you 
Sever unable to make up your mind about 
; anything, Terese ?”’ 

She asked the question with the perfectly 
$ unsuspecting serenity, which characterized all her 
$ inquiries, however unprecedented their nature, 
sand consequently she had not expected to see 
} her companion color, and look restive, which she 
¢ did at once. 

‘‘ About what kind of things?’’ Terese asked. 
«Ah! the kind does not matter. Any kind 
$ would do as an example. It was Roger who 
‘made me think of it, in the first place. We were 
‘ talking about you; and I said to him that I did 
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not think it would be possible for you to waver, 
or make a mistake about anything; that your 
mind seemed always in the condition to be made 
up at once, and that, in fact, that was my only 
objection to you.” 

For a moment or so, Terese looked at the fire, 
and she did not look away from it, when she 
made her reply. 

“Then,”'she said, rather gloomily, ‘‘ you can 
consider your only objection removed.” 

“Why?” demanded Elizabeth; ‘‘ because you 
have done something you have repented, or 
because you have not done something, and have 
repented of that?” 

“Both,” said Terese, with sharp directness. 

*¢ Both,”’ echoed the placid goddess. ‘‘ That is 
better than I expected.” 

A less serene temperament might have felt and 
exhibited some excitable curiosity upon the 
matter, out Elizabeth did rot. She merely 
smiled benignly, and changed her position, by so 
far exerting herself as to clasp her lovely hands 
behind her lovely head, and so to throw the 
weight of the classic coils against their support, 
while she rambled into the dissertation, still 
benignly smiling on. 

‘As I have said to Roger,” sweetly erratic as 
ever, ‘‘I cannot understand people always being 
ready to know whether they intend to do things 
or not. For my part_I never intend to do any- 
thing. Why not just let things happen? They 
will happen, if you leave them to themselves; 
as they won’t happen, just as the case may 
be. And it saves so much worry. There is 
Barbara, for instance, who is always trying to 
make things happen. And she visits, and 
scolds, and puts things down in her memoran- 
dum book. And yet Forbes gets drunk, and 
Mrs. Teggs will complain about her rheuma- 
tism. And they hate her, into the bargain. 
And I am sure there is no reason why they 
shouldn’t. I should.” 

“That is affectionate,” commented Terese, 
still somewhat abstractedly. 

‘* Affectionate,”” with amiable freedom of 
speech. ‘‘We don’t profess to be affectionate, 
you know. Barbara is not an affectionate per- 
son, and really it is not our fault that we are 
so nearly related; and why should we conduct 
ourselves as if it had been a matter of choice 
and we felt called upon to abide by it? I a 
sure we should both have protested, if we ha 
been consulted.” 


’ 


= B 


stopped, with a little yawn, and a smile evena 
; trifle sweeter than usual. 
; «What was it you did that you have repented 

of?’ she asked. 

Terese almost started. She had not anticipated 

anything so coldly point blank just at this june- 
ture. She was betrayed into reddening and hes- 
itating; and even after the hesitation, she an- 
swered indiscreetly : 

“Something very foolish,’”’ she said. 

“Ah! with another little yawn. 
consequences ?”” 

“Yes,” rather sharply. 
consequences to a folly.” 

Miss Elizabeth Dysart commented with a shrug 
of her shoulders. 

«Ah, well!’ she remarked. <‘‘ Leave things to 
themselves, and they will come all right—if they 
$ don’t, you can’t help it.” 

But on a future occasion she said to Roger: 

“If I was a curious person, I should be 
curious about Terese Defarge. She has done 
something she repents of.” 

‘*How do you know?” asked Roger. 

‘“‘She told me so. Perhaps—,’’ sagaciously, 
‘«she has promised to marry somebody.” 


“ Any 


“There always are 





CHAPTER VIII. 

*“ApouTt this time of the year,” said Lady 
Dysart, one dark, foggy, winter morning, “it is 
not unusual for Sir Roderick to come home.” 

As events went, this remark rather assumed 
the aspect of a prophesy, said prophesy being 
verified in the fellowing manner: 

Notwithstanding the fog, and general inclen- 
ency of the weather, Terese took her ride with 
her pupil this morning, as was her custom. She 
had been daring enough to humor the boy to the 
top of his bent, and as a consequence had become 
as fearless an expert as himself. On his part, 
the boy was passionately proud of her progress, 
and though by nature inclined to a disdainful 
order of taciturnity, was also passionate in his 
silent attachment to her. 

“He is fond of me, I know,”’ Terese had said. 
‘And we understand each other. 
that of the noble savage.” 





His silence is 





So they took their long rides together, through 
fair or foul weather, and if neither was effusive 
of speech, they did not the less enjoy their 
rather fierce galops across the country. 

On her return, upon this occasion, Terese went 
into the dining-room, before going upstairs to re- 


She was quite safe, Terese thought, now that {move her habit. She had intended to stand a 


she had begun to talk languid nonsense; but } 
suddenly her mind appeared to recur, without | 
any particular reason, to the old subject. She } 


few minutes before the fire, but when she opened 
the door and advanced into the room, she en- 
countered an unexpected obstacle. 
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The dog she hated sat upon the hearth, with a } 


couple of shaggy comrades stretched within a few 
feet of him; the room was in disorder; a large 
chair was drawn up among the dogs, and upon 
it sat a handsome, black-haired man of uncertain 
age and dissolute aspect, who thrust his feet for- 
ward and held his hands in his pockets. 

“ Sacré bleu!’ he said, with a cool, wicked 
smile. ‘‘ This is she, is it?” 

Without moving his hands from his pockets, he 
pushed his chair round, that he might gain a 
more direct look at the newcomer, and having 
satisfied himself, he repeated his last words 
again. 

“This is she, is it?”? he said. ‘*The Madem- 
oiselle Defarge, who has done so much for us— 
who has set our house in order, and shamed us 
into energy and ambition. Mon Dieu! but after 
all, your aspect is not so bad, mademoiselle.” 

‘‘ Have I the honor,”’ said Terese, with credita- 
ble calmness, ‘‘of addressing Sir Roderick 
Dysart 2?” 

He bowed. 

“That honor,” he replied, sardonically. 


am Sir Roderick. I have returned from foreign 


lands, as you observe: I have taken possession. 
How do you like the prospect before you?” 
But before she had time to speak, he began 


again, with a short laugh. 

“Do you know,” he said, “‘I have been wor 
dering what you will do with me? Society in 
general, and my relatives in particular, usudlly 
find it so difficult to dispose of me; and I have 
heard so much of your prowess. Lady Dysart,” 
taking one hand from his pocket to wave it with 
ironic grace, ‘‘ has even condescended to inform 
me, ina style peculiarly her own, that you are 
the eighth wonder of the world. You are invin- 
cible, and I cannot help being curious as to what 
you intend doing with me, now you have me on 
your hands. People who are frank speak of me 
as a blasphemous, ill-conditioned scoundrel, to- 
tally unworthy my name and rank. I have dis- 
reputable comrades, who follow me to my house, 
and turn it into a pandemonium, and gamble, 
and drink, and hunt, and blaspheme. When I 
arrive at the court, there is a daily gathering of 
my creditors, who blaspheme also. I am the 
worst—as you have doubtless heard—of a bad 
lot. What are you going to do with me, Madem- 
oiselle Dysart ?”” 

“Ts it important that I should do anything?” 
asked Terese, icily. “If not—’ And she 
ended the sentence with a little gesture she had 
acquired across the channel—a slight elevation 
of eyebrows and shoulders, and a slight, careless 
movement of the hands, 


Wiad 


‘*What!’’ said Sir Roderick, ‘‘is it possible 
} that you mean to neglect me? What a waste of 
opportunities! I can assure you, upon my 
sacred honor, that I am more vicious than Master 
Hugh, more objectionable than the housekeeper, 
and as ill-bred as my son and heir himself. My 
dear—” 

At once Terese was fired. The flash of her 
eye betokened that she had been so indiscreet 
as to lose her fine temper. 

“Don’t call me ‘my dear,’”’ 
fiercely. ‘‘I won’t bear it.” 

And she turned about, and beat a heated and 
undignified retreat. 

On her way to her room, she encountered 
Roger. 

“You have seen Sir Roderick,’’ 
looking at her angry face. 

“Yes,” she answered. 
pleasure.”’ 

“Well,” he returned, speaking with suppressed 
passion in his tone, ‘‘now you will see the 
worst.” 

And his words proved true. She did see the 
$ worst. They were spared nothing. Before a 
week had passed, the whole household was in 
confusion. As he had prophesied, Sir Roderick’s 
friends followed him. One after another dropped 
in at the court, and was hospitably domiciled. 
There was a rascally German baron, and a vil- 
lainous French count, two or three indescribables 
of various grades of disreputableness, and a 
couple of young braggarts of feeble mind, who 
were the dupes and tools of the rest. By way 
of amusement, they rioted and drank, played 
cards and hunted; their dogs held high carni- 
val in the parlors; their horses were turned 
loose in the park. 

After the first three days, Lady Dysart 
confined herself to her own rooms. 

“You will find that you must do the same 
thing,”’ she said to Terese. ‘‘ When Sir Roder- 
ick’s friends are in good spirits, it is hardly 
pleasant or discreet to confront them.” 

But Terese did not shut herself up. She kept 
the children in the schoolroom, and went about 
her usual round of duties, perhaps inspired 
thereto by a secret spirit not unmingled with 
defiance. She took her meals with Lady Dysart, 
and held a taut rein over her servitors below 
stairs, who naturally felt that the time for 
license had arrived. It is possible that she was 
more daring than wise. She felt no fear of the 
undisguised admiration of the indescribables, or 
} the furtive glances of their more illustrious 
> comrades. She passed them on the stairs, or in 
the corridor, with head erect, and cool indiffer- 
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ence; and there were few occasions upon which 
any of them would have felt it safe to address 
her. I will not say that her sense of security 
had not been added to from an outside source. 
On the evening upon which Lady Dysart had 
retired to her own apartment, she, in coming 
downstairs, had paused for a moment upon the 
staircase, to look down at the dining-room, 
where the company sat over their wine—or 
rather the fiery French brandy, which was the 
general taste. 

The room was highly lighted, disorder reigned 
supreme. The two young braggarts of feeble 
mind smoked ill-flavored cigars, and rejoiced 
themselves with jokes as ill-flavored, at which the 
rest laughed, or jeered, as was their humor. 
Sir Roderick lounged against the mantel-piece, 
and sneered at the whole company, with equal 
impartiality. Roger Dysart, who had just come 
in, ate his dinner grimly, and with little attention 
from the others, at the end of the table. 

Suddenly the count, who leaned forward upon 
a smaller table, and shuffled a handful of cards, 
with graceful dexterity, spoke to Sir Roderick. 

“This handsome Defarge—you said Defarge, 
I think—keeps herself closely. There is no 
approaching her even when one encounters her. 
Mon Dieu! with what scorn and indifference she 
regards us all. It is trying to a man of gallantry 
to meet such a look as she gives one from her 
fine eyes.”’ 

Terese’s wrath had scarcely time to flame up 
within her, before a different emotion took 
possession of her. 

Roger Dysart pushed his chair from the table, 
and advanced to the group at the fire. 

“If there is a man among you who cares to 
settle the matter with me,” he said, ‘let him 
annoy her.”’ 

The count looked up rather uneasily. 

“Mon Dieu!’ he exclaimed again, ‘“ who 
would annoy her? Not I.” 

“That is well,” returned Roger, not too 
politely, ‘if, as I said, you do not care to settle 
the matter with me.” 

**Ma foi,’ said the count, shrugging his 
shoulders, as he surveyed the young man’s 
powerful frame, ‘‘that I do not, since I should 
be sure to get the worst of it, if you settled it in 
your brutal English fashion.” 

‘‘What,”’ said Sir Roderick, with his diaboli- 
cal half laugh, “is it my lady’s governess, Roger ? 
I thought it was Elizabeth Dysart.” 

‘‘It is any woman,” answered Roger, turning 
on his heel, “any woman I may choose to 
defend.” 

Terese waited for him, until he reached the 





place where she stood, and then she spoke to 
him, all on fire with spirit. 

**] heard it all,’”’ she said, in a hurried under- 
tone, ‘Let me thank you for forcing them to 
respect me.”’ 

‘‘ What are you doing here?’ he asked. 

“I was on my way upstairs, and the light 
attracted me. I stopped to look at them, and 
then that man spoke.” 

“Don’t stop to look at them again,” he 
returned. ‘*No woman has a right to be near 
them. Where is Lady Dysart ?”’ 

“She has shut herself up in the east wing. 
She refuses to come downstairs, until quiet is 
restored, which I suppose will be when Sir 
Roderick, or his visitors, go away.’ 

“It is the best thing she could have done,”’ he 
answered. ‘It would be the best thing you 
could do, too. It willnotlastlong. Sir Roderick 
seldom graces the court with his presence for 
more than a few weeks at a time.” 

Terese frowned. 

‘¢T won’t be beaten,’”’ she said. 
not interfere with me.”’ 

“There are times when they will dare 
anything,’ he replied, with gloomy dissatisfac- 
tion. ‘* Wine in, wit out,’ and when they are 
drunk, they are a pack of devils. But if one of 
them should throw himself in your path to 
trouble you,” in a sudden rage, ‘‘I would break 
every bone in his cursed body.” 

4‘I thank you,” said Terese, with a softness 
rather incongruous, considering circumstances. 

As her eyes met his, she was alarmed to find 
herself coloring, and her sweetly melting state 
smile dying out. 

‘«*I—I know you will protect me,”’ she said, 
trying to recover herself gracefully, and holding 
out her hand to him. 

They had reached the upper landing, by this 
time, and at this juncture each stopped. Dysart 
took her hand, and held it in a singular manner; 
as if, for a second, he did not know what to do 
with it. Then suddenly, the blood rushed to 
his face also; he snatched it to his lips, kissed it 
fiercely, and dropped it. 

Terese felt herself change color again—this 
time she became pale. 

“I did not expect you would do that,” she 
said, trying to speak with cold hauteur. 

“I did not expect that I should either,” he 
answered. ‘I would not have done it, if I could 
have helped it, you may be sure. It was as 
much against my will as against yours.” And 
he turned from her almost discourteously, and 
stalked away. 


“‘They dare 
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BEHIND THE ARRAS. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


Wuen Dr. Donne came to engage me asacom-{ ‘Down town, you see, Miss Wilson—down 
panion for his niece and ward, Miss Marian ; town,’”’. my companion remarked. “I am rather 
Hurst, I must confess that I hesitated. I had { old-fashioned in my love for this part of the city.” 
never seen the young lady in question, and being ¢ He then led the way, without ceremony, upstairs, 
something of a physiognomist I was anything } and throwing open the door of a spacious room 
but charmed with the gentleman’s appearance. ‘ on the second floor, he bade me enter. 


He was a small, red-haired, freckled man, with 
thin, sandy whiskers, and an air of suavity that 
a keen observer could readily see was affected. 
Yet I did not wonder, as I listened to the arti- 
ficial honey of his tones, that he had come to be 3 
avery popular physician, especially with the 
fair sex. Women are so easily humbugged by 
doctors. Dr. Donne informed me that his’ 
“sweet Marian,” as he called her, was in deli- 
cate health. ‘‘A weakness, so to speak,” he re- $ 


Let me pause and describe the apartment, in 
which I then found myself. 

It was of moderate dimensions, and prettily 
and pleasantly furnished, in a style combining 
the advantages of sitting-room and bed-cham- 
ber. The furniture was covered with a deli- 
cately tinted cretonne, and the low, single bed 
was draped with ample curtains of the same 
material. Thefe was no washing apparatus in 
the room, that being relegated to a dressing- 


marked, spreading out his hands, “a genera] } closet, that opened out of the apartment at one 
lowering of the system—no positive disease, but § side. At the other side was the chamber, as I 
a condition requiring much care and attention, { afterwards learned, allotted to my use—a hall 
which she will of course receive from me. bed-room of somewhat restricted dimensions, 


But her aunt has been unhappily compelled ; 
to go to Florida for her own health, and } 
anxious as she was to take Marian with 
her, it was a plan to which I could not con- 
sent. The climate would have proved literally 
pernicious to our dear girl, and, moreover, I de- 
sire to watch over her myself. There is no doc- 
tor, Miss Wilson, capable of replacing the medical 
adviser who has studied the patient’s constitution 
from the earliest childhood.’”” He made this re- 
mark very impressively. ‘‘ My desire is there- 
fore to secure a companion for my niece. - I have 
made all necessary inquiries about you, Miss Wil- 
son, and feel that you are exactly the person to 
suit the requirements of the position.” 

Well, I accepted his terms. They were liberal 
enough, and I had no other situation in view. 
Moreover, I would have been an idiot to refuse 
a good offer, merely because I did not like the 
looks of my would-be employer. 


My small preparations to leave the boarding- ‘ 
house which had afforded me a temporary shelter, 
Were soon completed; and I speedily found my- 
self seated by Dr. Donne’s side, in his- handsome 
coupé, and rattling over the stones, in a very 


lively fashion. Our drive was not a long one. 
Leaving the fashionable precincts of up town 
quite in the distance, the earringe drew up before 
a large, old-fashioned and yet handsome mansion, 


not a stone’s throw from Washington Square. ; 
Vou. LXXVI.—18. 


but otherwise comfortable and pleasant. These 
exterior points I did not, of course, take in at first 
glance. One adornment to Miss Hurst’s room 
surprised me. It was a large piece of antique 
tapestry. This fine, old tapestry represented a 
forest scene, with deer, birds, etc., all in dulled, 
faded shades of blues, greens, and yellows. 
This somewhat sombre relic of antiquity was hung 
against the wall, just opposite to a piano, and 
clothed nearly the whole of one side of the room 
with its dusky expanse. 

Miss Hurst was seated by the fire, with a 
pocket of old letters in her lap. She rose to 
greet us, with an air of uneasiness, only slightly 
tinged with surprise. She was pretty—very 
pretty—in spite of her pale cheeks and the dark 
circlesunder her eyes. I did not wonder that 
her uncle felt anxious about her health, for she 
looked far from well. 

“This is the young lady of whom I spoke to 
you, Marian—your new companion, my dear.” 

Miss Hurst bowed. 

‘‘Miss Wilson, I believe,’’ she said, curtly. 
‘* Please to take a chair.” 

I sat down, and wished that I was back in my 
boarding-house, Meanwhile, Dr. Donne fidgetted 
about the room. 

* Have you taken your powder, this mérning, 
dear child? Yes? And the drops? And pray 
do not forget to keep your pastilles burning at 
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night. A new remedy, Miss Wilson—wonderfuls She looked into my face with a wistful look 
for the lungs. Well, now I will leave you to get } that was very winning, in spite of its pathos, and 
acquainted with each other. Pray notice this } answered : 

tapestry—genuine antique—quite a sacrifice for ‘“‘ Well, I did tell uncle Donne that I would not 
me to put it in dear Marian’s bed-room, instead stay in New York, this winter, without a com- 
of my own library. Well—good morning—we} panion. And I think I can trust you. 
will meet at dinner.” And he bowed, and} you only knew—oh, if you only knew—” 
sidled, and rubbed his hands, and finally wrig- 
gled himself out of the room. 


But it 


I did know—not just then, it is true—but 


Bie The story that I learned in fragments, I 
Miss Hurst looked at me, from under her long } give you now in a connected form. 

3 

; 

; 

; 


lashes, for a few minutes. Then she put aside Marian Hurst was the only child of the only 
the letters, that she had been reading, rose, and } sister of Dr. Donne. Her father, a wealthy rail- 
wandered aimlessly about the room, and finally } road contractor, had died when she was about 
came up to me, saying: ; ten years of age, leaving his large fortune entirely 

‘‘Perhaps you are tired. Would yov like to ; under the control of his widow. 
go to your own room?” 

I disclaimed all idea of weariness, so she 
stood looking at me, for a few moments longer ; 
and then the pent up indignation in her breast } to her brother, Dr. Donne, whom she also ap- 
broke forth. pointed sole executor, and the guardian of her 

‘You are my new companion, I believe. Are} daughter till the latter should attain her eigh- 
you uncle Donne’s spy as well?’’* teenth year, when she was to be considered of 

I rose to my feet, and looked at her in amaze-} age, and was to enter into the full possession of 
ment, saying, indignantly, i her fortune. The will further stipulated that, 

‘You astonish me, Miss Hurst—nay more, should Marian die before attaining that age, or 
you insult me—and I beg that you will explain { without a will, the entire property was to pass 
your words. So far from being your uncle’s unreservedly to Dr. Donne. The doctor was, 
spy, I know nothing of his character, or of his } himself, by no means in restricted circumstances. 
family circumstances, save from hearsay; and} He was a fashionable physician, possessing a 
I never even heard that such a person as yourself} large and lucrative practice, and he had, more- 
existed, till this morning.” over, married a lady of some fortune. 

I was thoroughly in earnest, and I suppose that For some time things progressed smoothly be- 
Ilooked so. Something in my face seemed to give } tween the young heiress and her relatives. But, 
Miss Hurst an impression of my sincerity. At all} during the summer preceding the period at which 
events, the poor child’s wayward mood changed } my story opens, Marian had met, while with her 
suddenly, and she burst into a flood of tears, sob- } aunt at Long Branch, a young artist of good 
bing out, as she did so, ‘Oh, if I could only trust } family; named Leonard Spencer. An acquain- 
you—if I only had one friend, in all the world !’’ } tance was formed, which ripened into intimacy, 

Touched to the very heart, by her tears and} and thence speedily into mutual and acknowl- 
her fragile aspect, I soothed and caressed her} edged love. It was then that Dr. Donne, who 
into comparative calmness. Then, seating myself} had been detained in New York by the exigen- 
beside her, I said, as impressively as I could, } cies of his practice, appeared upon the scene. 
“Now, Miss Hurst, let us make a compact. I} He flatly refused to consent to the newly-formed 
assure you, most solemnly, that I was engaged } engagement, insulted Mr. Spencer in the grossest 
simply as your companion, and that it is my wish ; possible terms, and brought his niece back to the 
to discharge the duties.of my position, with all } city, keeping her under a sort of surveillance that 
fidelity to you, and in the fullest furtherance of } was extremely galling to her proud, independent 
your interests. If I withdraw, as I felt strongly } nature, but which he strove to excuse, under the 
tempted to do, a few moments ago, the danger } plea of watching over her health. 
may really befall you, that you seem to dread. ‘But I shall soon be rif of him, and of all 
I may be replaced by a spy, or a tool of other par-} my worries, Jane,’ she said, exultingly. ‘In 
ties, whoever they may be. Try me, then—watch } six weeks more—it is the first of November now, 
me closely—and if you find me proving false to} is it not?—I shall be eighteen, and then good- 
you, then tell me at once, and I will leave you.’’ } bye to uncle Donne forever !”” 

And in truth I longed to stay, for my heart yearned} I had been with her about a month, when she 
over the poor, pretty, desolate child, who seemed } said this, and had gained her full confidence and 
so lonely in her charming home. affection. Ihad found her a very lovely creature. 


Some six years 
later, Mrs. Hurst also died, leaving behind her a 
will, in which she bequeathed her whole estate 
to Marian, with the exception of a small legacy 
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animated, intelligent and affectionate. But Iwas {to such a measure, which, by the way, she 
sadly uneasy about her health. She looked ‘so } refused to do, declaring, when I suggested it to 
worn and fragile. She appeared to suffer much i her, that there was not much the matter with 
from loss of sleep and appetite, and from general { her, that she was only weak and languid, and 
debility: Her large, dark eyes seemed to grow ‘ that she would be quite well when once she was 
larger and larger, and the circles beneath them her own mistress, and could see Leonard once 
duskier and more extended, with every passing ; more. And I, though tolerably well experienced 
day. The palms of her small hands sometimes ; in illness, could hardly venture to change the 
burned like fire to the touch, and at others were § treatment of the case, on my own responsibility. 
as cold as ice. Often she was so tortured by; At last, however, I made a discovery that 
blinding headaches, that she could not lift her { changed my suspicions into shuddering certainty, 
head from the pillow. She complained frequently | and forced me into immediate and decisive 
of nausea, and of an unpleasant taste in her } action. 
mouth. And yet she bore up bravely, through; I have already spoken of the great, dusky 
it all, looking forward to her eighteenth birthday ; piece of antique tapestry, that hid the wall on 
as the hour of her emancipation, and of her res- {one side of Magian’s bedroom. I once asked 
toration to love, and life, and Leonard. ; Phebe, the old colored woman, who waited on 

Alas! as the days passed on, I began, some- us, and kept our rooms in order, and who had 
times, to fear that she would never live to see § been Marian’s nurse in her infancy, about it. 
that blissful hour. “‘ Well, you see, honey,’ made answer Phoebe, 

The mild beauty of the Indian summer, that } pausing in heytask of dusting, and flourishing 
lights November with its tender radiance, brought } her duster to give point to her phrases, “de 
her neither amelioration, nor refreshment. She } doctor had de station’ry washstand pulled out of 
grew so weak and wan that she scarcely ever {dis here room, ’cause as here, he says, they 
cared to stir from her pretty bed-room, with its {is’nt healthy. And so the doctor says, says he, 
atmosphere scented by the perfume of those pas- ; ‘I won’t have no workmen a’mussin’ round with 
tilles that Dr. Donne looked upon as sovereign § their tools and things, a-fixin’ of the wall, till 


~~ 








remedies, and over the ignition of which he } next summer, when the folks is all out o’ town.’ 
daily presided. I must say, that all this time ; And so he put that big floor-cloth up there, to 
Dr. Donne had seemed devoted to his niece. He $ hide the holes and de ends of dem water-pipes, 
was now sole physician, and certainly his care ‘an’ things. But law sakes! ain’t it ugly?” 


and watchfulness were unremitting. He was I could not agree with the old woman, as I 
very particular as to her diet, permitting her to{ very much admired the artistic background 
take neither wine nor rich food. afforded to the other appointments of the bright, 
And yet—let me confess the truth at once—I ; pretty room, by the dull blues and greens of the 
mistrusted Dr. Donne. Ever since the day when $ old tapestry. But finally, I made a discovery 
Marian, nestling in my arms, had told me the $ that filled me with dismay. 
story of her heiress-ship and of her mother’s It was a damp, close evening, towards the 
will, I had felt a keen anxiety respecting the {end of November. Marian had seemed more 
proceedings of this uncle-guardian, who was to } ailing and languid than usual, all day, and the 
be his niece’s heir, if only she died within a } doctor had been specially urgent respecting the 
given time, or died intestate. Moreover, I did } number of his favorite pastilles that were to be 
not think that his treatment of her case tallied {set alight, persisting in coming upstairs every 
with his repute as a physician. Marian was evi- { hour or two, to see if there was one burning, 
dently suffering from a low form of malarial { and fussing about them in a manner to give an 


fever, and yet he prescribed for hér a lowering 
diet, and all my tests could detect the presence 
neither of iron nor of quinine in the medicines 
that he gave her. As to his pet pastilles, I qui- 
etly abstracted one and gave it to a skilful chemist 
to be analyzed, the result of the examination 
proving that it contained no curative principle 
whatever, being a compound of a simple odorifer- 
ous gum with powdered charcoal. 

But what was to be done? I could not call in 
another physician, in the very teeth of my 
Employer, even if Marian herself had consented 








ignorant observer the idea that their smoke was 
a sort of serial elixir of life, the inhalation of 
which was sure to restore Marian to health. As 
I happened to know how utterly inefficacious 
they were, to do more than impart a pleasant 
fragrance to the damp, murky atmosphere, I got 
quite out of patience with him, and was glad 
when, about nine o’clock, Marian shut him out 
of the room, and announced her intention of 
going to bed. I helped her to undress, and saw 
her fall into a feverish, restless slumber, before 
betaking myself to my own bedroom for the 
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night. This room, as I have before said, was { room, it was ten times worse in hers. A stench 
a hall bedroom adjoining Marian’s, and com- like decaying vegetable matter filled the air, and 
municating with it by a door, which door was, t evidently had its source in the apartment in 








by Dr. Donne’s orders, always kept closed at; which I stood. For some moments I remained 
night. But on this especial occasion, seeing that } bewildered, not knowing where to look or what 
my charge was so ill and restless, I ventured} todo. Then suddenly an idea struck me. The 
upon disobeying his express commands, and I § stationary washstand, of which old Phoebe had 
left it wide open. Just before retiring, in obedi- spoken, and which Dr. Donne had caused to be 
ence to the last thing he had said before leaving } removed, might not the end of the cut off waste- 
us, I went to light another pastille, one of those { pipe, communicating as it did with the sewers 
of extra dimensions that were adapted to burn under the house, have come unstopped? [| 
all night, which he had caused to be supplied for { turned up the gas, as the thought struck me, and 
the purpose. But the box that usually contained } swept the heavy piece of tapestry aside. As [ 
them was empty. I had not noticed, the — ; did so, a fresh blast of noisome vapor filled my 
before, that we were using the last one. So, So, ; lungs, making me literally turn sick and dizzy, 
without many compunctious visitings of con- ; Yet, to my astonishment, the wall presented a 
science, for I was thoroughly persuaded of the 4 smooth, unbroken, white surface. Neither hole 
inefficacious nature of this favorite remedy, I j projecting pipe were visible. I stooped, and 
went to bed, leaving the pastille-burner empty. { passed my hand lightly over the wall, in the 
Iam usually a sound sleeper, and a tranquil | spot where I thought the pipe ought to have 
one; but that night my slumber was haunted by ‘been. As I did so, my fingers encountered a 
dreams, at once vague and terrible. Now I was slight depression, and the warmer surface (in 
crossing an Alpine road, and was being over- {comparison with the plaster) of some textile 
whelmed beneath an avalanche. Then I was fabric. A moment’s further investigation re- 
sinking in a slimy sea, wherein hideous water- vealed the whole secret of the matter. 
reptiles coiled andswam. Again, I] found myself; The projecting end of the waste-pipe, which 
in a mine, whose walls were slowly inclining } had probably been stopped up with either 
inward to fall upon me, and crush me. And $ cement or solder, had been broken off by means 
ever the same sense of sickness and of suffo- of a heavy hammer, or small hatchet, the marks 
cating, a loathing horror, blended with a } of the tool being quite visible on the wall. Over 
difficulty of breathing, ten times worse than any ; the hole, a piece of muslin had been dexterously 
nightmare from which I had ever suffered. { pasted, and through that aperture, thus left, the 
Finally I found myself in the clutches of a mon- } gas from the sewers beneath had been admitetd 
ster spider, whose fangs were fastened in my ; into the sleeping apartment of the poor, suffering 
throat, while my limbs were becoming hopelessly ; girl. The whole nefarious plan flashed through 
entangled in the creature’s prodigious web. In {my brain as I gazed. The pastilles, that we 
my struggles to free myself, I started broad } were forced constantly to burn, were contrived to 
awake, but the feeling of nausea and of oppression } conceal the odor of the foul gases, that were 
still continued. I sat: up in bed, and strove to} poisoning the air, and bringing the germs of 
collect my scattered senses. All was quiet. A } pestilence and death. The lowering diet and 
distant church-clock was just striking two, as I { weakening drugs were adapted to prepare the 
awoke, and its vibrations quivered off into total } system of the intended victim for a more speedy 
silence. The lowered gaslight, burning in {absorption of the venom. With a shudder I 
Marian's room, shed its dim rays through the } recalled the fact, that Dr. Donne’s specialty asa 
doorway, and revealed nothing, except the} physician was the treatment of malarial and 
ordinary belongings of every-day life. Yet amid } typhoid fevers. He, who knew so well how to 
the silence and the solitude of night, a deadly { cure such maladies, was doubtless equally versed 
agent was at work. The air was filled with a } in the causes that produced them. 
subtle, horrible odor, foul, sickening, and pene- Yet what was I to do, now that I had found 
trating. This it was that had filled my sleep } out the secret of Marian’s illness? I could not 
with hideous dreams and dire oppression. reveal the matter to her; for her weakness, and 
I rose at once to seek out its source. Hurry- } the sense of her own helplessness, would combine 
ing on & wrapper, I stole softly into Marian’s } to drive her wholly distracted, and the knowledge 
room. She still slept, as her hurried breathing of her position in itself might deal her a fatal 
and broken murmurs denoted, a restless, unre- ; blow. Besides, I had to act warily, if I would 
freshing sleep; but I forbore to disturb her. } be left free to act at all. Dr. Donne could drive 
Yet, horrible as the foul vapor had been in my } me from his house, at any moment, and it was 
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only I, out of all the world, who fully compre-} her room, merely paying a short professional 
hended the situation, and who could hope to cope } call, twice daily ; but he lingered constantly out- 
successfully with this dangerous adversary, } side the door, listening and watching, and ever 


armed with the triple authority of guardian, } on the alert for the slightest sound or motion. 


relative, and physician. For suppose that I were } 
to go, and tell the story abroad—to the police, 
for instance? How trivial the matter of an 
unstopped drain-pipe would seem;.how wholly 
improbable my deductions from that simple fact. 
No, if Marian was to be saved, it was I, and I 
alone, who could save her. 

The first and most obvious thing was stop up 
the hole. This I easily achieved, by means of a 
cake of white wax, filched from the drawer, in 
which Marian kept her last white, silk, ball- 
dress. This, softened over the gas-jet, formed 


And had it not been for the beef-tea, and the 
stimulants, and the medicines that I procured 
surreptitiously by the aid of old Phoebe, Marian 
would undoubtedly have died in the first ten 
days of her illness. 

As it was, her young and vigorous frame made 
a hard fight of it with death. Days passed on, 
and lengthened into weeks, and at last the six- 
teenth of December, the day so eagerly antici- 
pated by the poor sufferer, came. It found her 
still living, though fearfully ill. And now the 
time had arrived for me to dare the grand stroke, 


an effectual and easily-applied plug for we that would put Marian out of all danger, so far 
opening, through which the pernicious vapor} as any machinations on the part of Dr. Donne 
found its way. Then I threw up the window, were concerned. Once let her will be made, 
and let the cold, night-air rush freely into the } leaving all her fortune to some one else than her 
room, till the atmosphere was thoroughly purified. } uncle; once let that important document be safe 
Through all these movements, on my part, Marian? out of the house, and in the keeping of a trust- 
slept heavily, though uneasily. I think now, as} worthy third party—and there would no longer 
I thought then, that the mixture, prescribed by} be any reason for Dr. Donne to plot against her 


Dr. Donne for her to take on retiring, contained } 


a large proportion of opium. When the room } 


was thoroughly aired, I retired to bed, but I 
could not sleep. On the contrary, I lay awake, } 
all the rest of the night, revolving in my mind } 


ag to the course I had best pursue, in order to 
save my poor little Marian. 

Early the next morning, I went to one of the 
best physicians in New York, and obtained from } 
him a prescription, to be used in case of impend- } 
ing typhoid fever. This I substituted for Dr. 
Donne’s favorite mixture. Acting still under the } 
directions of the doctor (whom I visited daily), I 
replaced the pills that Marian had been taking, 
by others, made up according to his prescriptions, 
and I persuaded her to defy the orders of her 
uncle and to partake freely of nourishing food 
and generous wine. But,- alas! my discovery 
had been made too late for these precautions to 
avail to save her. Two weeks before her eigh- 
teenth birthday, she was stricken down with 
typhoid fever, in its most virulent form. 

My fears now rose to absolute panic. Here 
was this poor child, suffering from an almost 
mortal illness, and in the hands of the one person 
upon earth whose interest it was to wish for her 
death. I could not help dreading lest, now that 
the flame of life had sunk so low, the temptation 
to aid in its fina¥ extinction would be more than 
the mind of her uncle could bear. For it was im- } 
possible for him to conceal from my watchful } 
eyes his great eagerness for the unfavorable ter- } 
mination of the case. He came’ but seldom to } 


> 


life. 

I feared, at first, to suggest the subject to 
Marian, in her desperately weakened state, but 
it was she who first broached it to me, on the 
morning of the seventeenth of December. ‘I 
am afraid I am going to die,” she whispered, 
“and Iam of age now. Get a will drawn up, 
leaving everything I have in the world to Leon- 
ard Spencer, and bring it here, and I will sign it.”’ 

I scarcely dared to leave her, even for the 
brief space of time required for drawing up so 
short and simple an instrument; but finally, con- 
fiding her to the charge of old Phebe, I stole 
from the house, while Dr. Donne was taking his 
afternoon siesta, and returned in about an hour 
with my task fulfilled. And, oh! with what 
eagerness and trembling I watched my poor girl 
affix her signature, and then added my own as 
witness, while Phoebe followed after, with a won- 
derfully crooked autograph, that looked like the 
tracks of a tipsy snail. Hiding the precious 
paper in my bosom, I hurried from the house, 
nearly oversetting Dr. Donne in my haste, as 
that worthy was coming up the stairs. Out into 
the dusk I fied, and straight to the house of a 
prominent New York statesman, who had been 
the intimate friend of Marian’s father. To himI 
confided the will, with a brief and hurried expla- 
nation of its nature and contents. And then I 
hastened back to my charge, exulting in the 
knowledge that I had baffled Dr. Donne at last. 

He met me as I entered, and one glance at his 
screwed-up, peevish face, reassured me as to the 
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safety of the patient. He would not have looked 
so cross had not Marian still been living. 
‘“‘Where have you been, Miss Wilson?’ he 
queried. ‘Your conduct is most extraordinary 
—rushing off in this remarkable way, while your 
charge is so ill. And I find that, contrary to my } bedside. He approved highly of my treatment, 
orders, you have been giving her soups and wine { (for it certainly was not that of Dr. Donne) but 
and other things calculated to increase.the fever. { shook his head ominously over the patient. 
Really, Miss Wilson—’”’ $ But Marian did not die. Youth, and a good 
‘«Pray excuse me, Dr. Donne,’ I said, with { constitution, aided by the precautions I had 
studied politeness, ‘‘but dear Marian was so ; taken before the disease declared itself, and by 
anxious to have the will that she has just made {the potent remedies prescribed by her new 
conveyed to a place of safety, that I had no; doctor, enabled nature to triumph over the 
choice but to obey her.” ‘ disease. Her recovery was very slow, however. 








Seeing him so placable, I ventured to propose 
a consulation, in view of Marian’s desperate 
condition. He acceded at once, in a nervous, 
frightened sort of way; and the next day, one of 
the best physicians in the city stood by Marian’s 





The doctor’s sallow face turned positively 
green. 

‘« Her—will!”’ he gasped, at length. 

‘* Yes, you know she came of age, yesterday.” 

‘* And pray, may I inquire as to the provisions 
of this important document? You come in for a 
good legacy, doubtless.”’ 

‘*No, indeed. My name only figures on the paper 
as a witness. Marian has left her entire fortune 


to her intended husband, Mr. Leonard Spencer. } 


Messrs. Slung and Holdfast drew up the docu- 
ment in due legal form, and it is now in the hands 
of Marian’s old friend, Ex-Governor Clinton.”’ 

Not another word did Dr. Donne say, but he 
turned, and went back to his office, without so 
much as looking at-me again. And I hastened 
upstairs to Marian, whom I found not perceptibly 
worse, though the fever ran very high. 

That evening, I received a note from the doctor, 
ordering me to quit the house. But I refused to 
obey him, declaring that, now that Miss Hurst 
was of age, I would take my orders only from 
her. He saw that he had made a false move, and 
apologized sweetly, when next we met. 


¢I went with her to Europe, by the doctor's 
; orders, as soon as she was able to bear the 
fatigue of a sea-voyage, which was not till the 
ensuing spring; and it was not till the following 
autumn that she and Leonard Spencer were 
married. The ceremony took place in Geneva, 
‘and the newly-wedded pair then went to Italy, 
where they lingered till the great exhibition 
called them back to Paris. And there I left my 
Marian, a healthy, joyous, young wife, happy in 
;the love and companionship of her intelligent 
; and devoted husband. 

As for Dr. Donne, he sailed for Brazil, about a 
; week after he learned that Marian had made her 
will. His affairs were found to be in sad dis- 
3 order, and it was discovered that he had squan- 
$ dered one-third of his niece’s large fortune, in 
{ reckless speculation, a fact that may perhaps 
account for his cowardly attempt upon her life. 
Both she and Mr. Spencer fully comprehend 


;the danger from which she escaped, and they 
; know that, under Providence, it was I who 
; saved ‘her, by driving away the unseen murderer, 


‘ who was lurking Beninp THE ARRAS. 
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BY ELLA 


Was it last summer, or ages gone— 
That damp, dark night in the August dusk— 
When I waited for you by the gate alone, 
And the air was heavy with scents like musk ? 
Swiftly and silently shooting down 
Like the lonesome light of a falling star, 
I saw through the shadows dense and brown, 
The dim, red light of your fine cigar. 


Like a king who taketh his own, you came, 
Through the lowering night and the falling dew. 
Like one who yields tu a rightful claim, 
I waited there in the dusk for you. 


WHEELER. 


Never again when the day grows late, 
Never in all the years to be, 

Shall I stand in the dew and dusk, and wait, 
And never again will you come to me. 


But always and ever when high and far, 
The old moon hideth his troubled face, 
I think how the light like a fallifg star, 
Lit all my world with a new, strange grace. 
The passionate glow of your splendid eyes 
Shines into my heart as it shone that night, 
And its slumberous billows surge and rise, 
As the oceah is stirred by the tempest’s might. 
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A WISE PRESCRIPTION. 
BY ELSIE KELMAR. 


Tusre was the usual amount of noise, bustle,s The whistle of the locomotive sounded. 
dust and confusion, that is always attendant upon } ‘‘ Good-bye,” said the doctor. ‘Oh, by the way, 
ihe departure of a railway train. Dr. Hartwell’s } my nephew, of whom you have heard me speak, 
large, portly figure completely blocked up the 3 has returned from Europe. He was in town the 
passage-way of the car, as he stood taking leave} other day. I wanted to bring him round, but 
of his patient. He had at last accomplished a} he couldn’t stop. He was in a hurry to join his 
result for which he had worked hard. No one mother and sister. I am sorry for you not to 
would suppose in looking from him to the frail, have met him. Perhaps, though, I can interest 
delicate young girl clad in deep mourning, loung- } him sufficiently in your case, to induce him, 
ing back among pillows and shawls, that there } later, to visit you in my place.” 
ever could have been a contest between them. “Dr. Hartwell, you will do no such thing!’ 
It seemed as if a breath might crush her, she} Leslie exclaimed, indignantly. ‘I will not have 
was so very fragile; yet as she raised her face to} a spy sent down to watch me. Your nephew 
his in talking, and one caught a full look at it,} may be the great prodigy you say; but I shall 
the firm, resolute mouth and chin betrayed the} not like him: I have not the slightest desire to 
undeniable fact, that Leslie Graham had a very } see him—ever.” 
strong will of her own. Dr. Hartwell was very much amused. This 

She had been ill with a long, nervous prostra-} was quite like the old Leslie, who was always 
tion following her father’s death, and it had re-} taking strong dislikes to people. 
quired all the skill of their old, faithful, family ‘‘Well, my_dear, you needn’t worry about it 
physician, and the most assiduous care and} now. It is likely you will meet Johm sometime, 
nursing to bring her back to life. Now, although } I certainly mean you shall, and when you do, 
it was two years since her father died, and her } you will be surprised to find how well you get 
physical strength had in a great measure returned, } on together.” 
she was very sad, and morbidly melancholy. In The ride was not a very long one, but it was 
hopes to rally her, Dr. Hartwell had insisted on} warm and dusty, and Leslie grew tired before 
her going to the sea-shore, and had, as we have} its close. The breath of the sea, which occasion- 
seen, finally prevailed. ally stole in through the car windows, as they 

Now, when bidding her good-bye, at the cars, } approached the terminus,. was very refreshing. 
he took out of his pocket a little, red morocco } Leslie was perfectly delighted when she found 
note-book, with a pretty pencil attached, and her } they were to stay at the Pico, on the opposite 
initials L. R. G. upon the outside cover, saying: } side of the harbor from the town, situated close to 

“Here is my prescription, and all the inedicine } the beach. When they woke, in the night time, 
Ishall give you. I do not want you to read, or} they could hear nothing but the deep under-tones 
sew, or think, at all. I want you toloungeabout } of the sea, and the swashing of the waves. 
among the rocks and drink in the sea air, and Really, Doctor Hartwell had been very con- 
eat and sleep all you can. This book is for your siderate of her, after all. 
observations of the people around you. Your } She was too utterly fatigued, that night, to 
amusement and your medicine is to consist in} think of her prescription. She was scarcely 
studying the characters and the characteristics } conscious that there was any one in the large 
of your fellow creatures. Write down your first} dining-room but her aunt Harriet, who had 
impression of a person, and the ideas you form} accompanied her, and herself; and she drank 
of that person at sight; then as your knowledge } her tea, and ate a slice of dry toast, oblivious of 
increases you can see how far your intuitions} the many glances bestowed upon them. The 
were right. Of course you will make some grand } slight, graceful, willowy figure, and the pale, deli- 
mistakes; but keep on; and your facility at read- 3 cately moulded face, with large, blue-gray eyes, 
ing character correctly will increase. You must} and long, dark lashes, would have attracted 
forget yourself entirely, and occupy your mind ; notice anywhere. The hotel was only half-full, 
with all the strange people that I hope to find} it being yet early in the season, so every new- 
Written out here when you come back.’ comer was duly scrutinized. 
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There was a party of five seated opposite, a} attention the other way. This was likely to 
little below them, who seemed to regard Leslie { prove a dangerous amusement, she thought, and 
with considerable interest, aunt Harriet thought. } one that might lead her into uncomfortable 
An aged lady, with mild, placid features, and straits. Her face flushed very perceptibly, and 
soft, white hair put away under a becoming ; in her embarrassment, she caught the handle of 
lace cap; two young ladies; and two gentlemen. } her coffee-spoon in her sleeve, and overturned 
One of the young ladies was tall, dark, and her cup. She was thoroughly angry now, but 
very stylish; the other was small, fair, and } pride came to her rescue. She would not allow 
evidently an invalid, for a crutch rested behind } this trivial occurrence to discompose her. Surely 
her chair. One of the gentlemen was very} she had sufficient dignity to sustain her in a 
brilliant and talkative; the other remained } moment like this, trying though it was. 
silent, but every time aunt Harriet looked { «What a stupid performance, aunt Harriet, is 
towards the group, his eyes were either fastened it not?’ she said. Then with an imperious air, 
intently upon Leslie, or just turning away. She ! she summoned a waiter, and had him remove the 
thought, perhaps, he knew her; but his face débris, ordered another cup of coffee, and drank 
was perfectly inscrutable, and she could not § : it with quiet composure, haughtily ignoring the 
make out whether recognition, admiration, curi- } offending individual opposite. 
osity, or all three, prompted his steady gaze. If it had been the young gentleman who was 
She told Leslie about them, after tea, in their studying character, he would have had a rare 
rooms. opportunity. The metamorphosis was wonderful 

“I think, dear, they are very nice people,”’ she } of the quiet, subdued, sad-faced little girl of the 
said, after finishing her description of them. night before. Her features seemed to stiffen and 

‘Well I hope they are, if we are to sit so § grow cold, her eye-lids drooped a little, her eyes 
near them,’’ Leslie replied. Then brightening ; became quite dark, her lips compressed, and her 
up a little, she continued, “I suppose I can $ ehin looked as if chiselled out of marble. She 
begin my character study with them; they will ; seemed ‘every inch a queen.” 
probably be as interesting, from what you say, } Soon after breakfast, Leslie went to her room, 
as any onethere. I feel very sorry for the young { and entered the following in her note-book : 
lady who is lame.” Juny 8ru, 1874.—Made an attempt, this morn- 


Leslie went down to the breakfast-table, the ; ing, according to Dr. H’s prescription, to study 
next morning, with her mind braced for its first ; gentleman opposite us at table. He has a 
encounter. She looked over at her neighbors } splendidly formed head, the forehead jutting 
opposite, rather timidly, and after a little, | mo deep-set eyes, dark blue, I think, large nose, 


decided to begin with the young man who sat } mouth, and chin; light hair and mustache. He 
nearest, as his attention was entirely taken up } } has a way of taking i in everything with one glance, 
with the lame lady, who sat at his right. He and knowing all that is going on in the room, 
had a remarkably fine head, which he held } also the power of seeing, apparently, out of the 
slightly inclined forward, the chin drawn in, } back of his head. His manner is commanding, 
and the forehead projecting. If the features had } and rather overbearing, though not really ungen- 
been less strong, or smaller, the forehead would ; tle. I should say that he was born with a feeling 
have been too heavy for the face. The mouth $ of superiority. | He likes to place people at a dis- 
was hidden by a handsome blonde mustache, but } advantage and then be magnanimous. He could 
the chin was firm and square, giving a great ; never stoop to ask a favor: he would demand it 
deal of character, though rather a stern expres- } a8 his right instead. He is not quick-tempered ; 
sion, to the countenance. His manner was au- } on the contrary, in a quarrel he would be exas- 
thoritative and commanding. Evidently he was } peratingly cool, while he would make his oppo- 
used to being obeyed. He did not notice Leslie ; nent’s blood boil with rage and fury. Altogether 
in the least, or show any uneasiness under her $ he is quite disagreeable, and I hope I shall not 
close scrutiny. She had nearly finished her } have to make his acquaintance. He turned to 
observations, and made up her mind in regard to } me with a most provoking look, when I got 
him, when he suddenly turned, and looked } through studying him, as if he knew just what I 
directly in her face, with an amused, questioning ; was doing, when, of course, he conld not; and 
look, which said almost as plainly as words: $ then to crown all I upset my coffee. I suppose 

“‘ Have you finished me?’ : he thought he had produced quite an impression, 

Leslie was quite mortified and provoked. He ‘to cause so much confusion. He is horridly con- 
had been aware, then, all the time, that she ; ceited—not of his looks, but of his power over 
was looking at him, and had purposely kept his people. I shall grow to detest him if he stays 
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here all summer. I wanted to study the nice § 
old lady, and the lame girl who has a lovely } 
sweet face, but I shall not dare molest them 3 
while such an ogre mounts guard.” 

After the disastrous result of her first attempt, ' 
Leslie had not the courage to pursue her study } 
any further. She tried not to notice these people } 

at all, but she could not help meeting them on the ; 
stairs, in the hall, upon the piazza, or out on the , 
rocks, and once or twice it seemed as if the lame ; 
young lady was about to speak to her. 

Leslie found a delightful sheltered little nook } 
far out on a peninsula of rocks, where she and } 
aunt Harriet could lounge all the morning. She ? 
would spread out her heavy blanket-shawl, and | 
lie here for hours, lazily watching the vessels as 
they passed, till their white sails were lost in the } 
distance, or confused with the white of the} 
clouds. | 

; 


2 
r4 


One day when they were in this favorite haunt, 
a breeze suddenly wafted into Leslie's lap a} 
dainty light-blue veil. A moment more and it} 
would have found a watery grave, but Leslie ; 
caught it. She turned to see if the owner were } 
near, and beheld the lame young lady at quite a? 
little distance higher up on the rocks. The 
latter nodded, and beckoned with her hand, so } 
there was nothing for Leslie to do but clamber } 

up the steep ascent and restore the property. 

“What a naughty, naughty breeze that was,” 
the young lady began. ‘I thought I had tied } 
my veil quite securely, when away it went all of} 
asudden, before I could catch it. Thank you? 
very much!’? Then in rather a hesitating, timid 
way, she said, looking up into Leslie’s face, 
“Won't you sit down a little while? I am quite 
lonely. My brother is reading his papers, and 
Icame out with Arthur and Helen, but they saw 
some friends going out sailing, and wanted to go, 
80 1 made them leave me, and told them I did? 
not care if I was alone. But I should like very 
much to talk with you, if you do not mind.” 

This was all said so sweetly that Leslie could } 
not refuse, so she sat down beside her, and aunt } 
Harriet, seeing them enter into earnest conversa- 
tion, went up to the Hotel for a nap, before din- 
ner, leaving Leslie to her fate. 

It does not take two girls very long to become 
acquainted, when one is frank, cordial and com- 
municative, and the other is a sympathetic, ap- 
Preciative listener. In a little more than half an 
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} when they heard footsteps approaching. 
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He was Alice’s half-brother, as her 
mother had been a second wife, and he was the 
son of a former marriage. She also learned that 


SCRIPTION. 


learned. 


} the dark, stylish young lady was Helen Spencer, 


one of Alice’s intimate friends, and the young 
man so devoted to her was Arthur Campbell. 
He was very much in love with Helen, but Alice 
; thought she could not quite make up her mind 
to have him, although he was wealthy. Helen 
had had so much attention, and so many offers, 
it was hard for her to decide the momentous 
question. They were chatting away very fast 
Alice 
turned, and saw her brother close behind them. 

“Frank, I want to introduce you to Miss 
Graham. I have got acquainted with her, and 
we are already very good friends.” 

He lifted his hat, with a courteous bow, and 
seated himself. 

‘Tam afraid, Alice, you have taken by storm 
what some persons have to toil years for. I 
should judge that Miss Graham’s friendship is 
not always easy of acquisition.”” And he looked 
at her, inquiringly. 

“‘But you are altogether and entirely wrong, 
Frank,’ Alice went on, in her perfectly child- 
like way. ‘She was not hard to get acquainted 
with at all, and I did not have to ‘do it all,’ as 
you said I would.” 

He laughed at this, but did not seem in the 
least disconcerted. 

‘My dear Alice, you should not betray me in 
> this manner. It was very foolish in me to make 
such a remark, and I beg Miss Graham’s 


} pardon most sincerely.” 


Leslie Graham was a remarkably truthful 
person. In her heart she knew that his judg- 
ment of her was correct. She did not make 
friends easily, and she was too honest with her- 
self not to acknowledge that he was right. The 
most provoking part of it was, that notwith- 
standing his apology, his look into her face 
seemed forcing her to the confession that he was 
correct. After a momentary struggle, she said, 
with a sort of proud defiance in her tone: 

«You are perfectly right, Doctor Rogers; I do 
not make acquaintances easily. It is quite 
wonderful to me, I assure you, the way your 
sister has succeeded with mein so short a time. 
I never knew such a thing to happen before.”’ 

He received her admission with a satisfied 


hour Leslie knew all about Alice Rogers, for that } smile, which did not tend to lessen her indigna- 
was her name, and almost everything that had} tion towards him. They talked a little while 
ever happened to her. She learned, too, all} longer, and then the dinner-gong sounded, and 
about her brother, Dr, Franklin Rogers, the sub-} they gathered up their shawls and wraps, and 
ject of her study, who had been abroad ever so} went up to the house. She could not help 
many years, studying medicine, and was very } noticing how carefully he guided his sister over 
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the rough rocks, lifting her in his arms over all} tenor of his thoughts from his indifferent 
the hard places. He was so very careful and ; expression. 
tender with her, that Leslie was forced to make Once he was telling her of some delightful 
an amendment in his favor, mentally. excursion he took in Europe, when the thought 
After this, there was no more of quiet solitude § suddenly occurred to her that perhaps he had 
for Leslie. She was constantly with some of the met Doctor Hartwell’s wonderful nephew, so she 
Rogers family. She and Alice grew to be very ; asked: 
fond of each other. The physical affliction of} ‘Did you ever meet a Dr. John Hartwell, 
the one, and the sorrow the other had passed { abroad? He is my doctor’s nephew, and I have 
through, drew them closely together, and a secret ( heard a great deal about him. That is—I pre- 
bond which neither could explain or understand, { sume his name is Hartwell—I don’t know why 
united their hearts. There was little time either {I should either, for now I think of it, I have 
for character study, outside the Rogers group. never heard him called anything but ‘my 
She made a few sketches, but did not have ; nephew, John,’” 
opportunities of following them out. Of Helen} ‘Dr. John Hartwell? Let me see,” and he 
Spencer, and Arthur Campbell, she made very ; kept his head bent down over the stick he was 
correct estimates, changing nothing in her first ; whittling, his hat shielding the amused look in 
sketch, as her acquaintance progressed. With ;his eyes. ‘‘No. I do not ever remember of 
Mrs. Rogers, too, and Alice, she thought she did ; meeting any one of that name. Is he smart?” 
very well, but Doctor Rogers completely puzzled} «‘ His uncle thinks he is; but I have no doubt 
her. One day, kind, thoughtful, deferential, and {his talent is over-estimated. Liking will goa 
exceedingly entertaining; the next day, com-; great way towards prejudicing one’s mind,” 
manding, tyrannical, quarrelsome, and altogether } Leslie said. 
disagreeable. Sometimes she thought her first ‘Yes, that is very true, and so will dislike,” 
judgment had been absurdly harsh and unrea- } and he looked at her, significantly. 
sonable, and again she would think it not half; What could he mean? She bit her lip with 
severe enough. He took it upon himself to look 3 vexation, and turned away. He was accustomed 
out for her, and care for her comfort in manifold } now to all her change of moods, He delighted in 
little ways, the same as he did for Alice. It was { bringing the angry flush to her fair cheek, and 
very aggravating to Leslie, just after he had i the darker light to her beautiful blue-gray eyes. 
provoked her almost beyond endurance by some $ He liked to watch the small lips grow stern, and 
of his ironical speeches, to have him perform; the chin harden into marble, and the slight 
some unusually kind and thoughtful act for her. 3 figure draw itself up into cold stateliness. He 
At such times she would either receive his atten- ; knew just what turns in the conversation would 
tions haughtily, or reject them entirely. Finally ; do all this, and he was proud of his knowledge. 
he said, one day, after such an occurrence: The summer wore away to its close, and Leslie 
‘You do not like to have things done for you, } Graham was very much improved. She was 
to be waited upon, do you, Miss Graham ?”’ } really sorry that the season was over, and that 
“No. I prefer always to wait upon myself.” i she must part with these friends whom she had 
Then thinking this might sound a little rude, { learned to like so well. Yes, she liked them all, 
she added, ‘I am quite an independent indi-; not even excepting Dr. Rogers. Her sketch of 
vidual, and have always been used to looking; him had undergone many changes. She had 
out for myself.” crossed out, rewritten, added to, and taken from, 
“Yes, I have discovered that. Well, I do } all the characteristics she had at first given him. 
not like to be thanked for every trifling service But now, at the last, she decided that she had 
I render, so let us make an agreement. You been very unjust to him, and that she had treated 
shall allow me to wait upon you, and care for; him with undeserved rudeness many, many 
your health and comfort, as I think the occasion 3 times. She realized now that he had been very 
demands, and you shall receive it all as a matter { kind to her, and that he had done a great deal 
of course, and I will not require any thanks or ; for her comfort and enjoyment. She was too 
expressions of gratitude till the end of the { intrinsically noble to let him go away without 
season, when you can do it up wholesale.” ; telling him as much. They might never see each 
Leslie glanced up at him, quickly. She sus- other again, and he would always have the 
pected that he knew it was irksome to her to be } remembrance of her temper, and unlady-like 
under obligations to him, and hence the agree- } behavior in his mind. 
ment he had proposed. But he was looking out On the last afternoon, Dr. Rogers came through 
on the water, and she could tell nothing of the { the hall, looking quite disconsolate, just as Leslie 
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was coming down stairs. He brightened up } sketch-book, safely locked in her bureau drawer 
when he saw her. } at the hotel, and what was inside of it? He 

“Oh! Miss Leslie, you are the very one I} was the hardest person to accept an apology that 
want to see. Do come out rowing with me. she ever saw. She leaned over the side of the 
Alice is taking a nap, and Helen is off some-} boat, and dipped one hand in the rippling, 
where with Arthur. I know you don’t like} cooling water; then laid it upon her hot face. 
sailing, so we'll goa mile or two inland, to the } She was uncertain what todo now. At last, with 
lake, and I’ll row you across it. This is the } a desperate effort, she took a rash step. 
last afternoon we shall have, you know,” and} ‘You are right. I hated you thoroughly, 
he waited with an eager, entreating look, for her } that morning. Dr. Hartwell wanted me to study 
answer. people’s faces and characters, and gave me a 

Yes, she would go. It would be such a good } little book to write down my observations in. I 
opportunity for her to say what she wanted to, ; began with you, with what success, you know. 
and apologize for her rude behavior. They } My first impressions, after you startled me so, 
might not be alone again. 

When Dr. Rogers had rowed half way across 
the lake, Leslie, who had been rather silent all 
the way, began, with her head half-turned away } 
from him: 

“Dr. Rogers, I have something that I must 
say to you, before you go away ; I owe it to you, 
and to myself also. I want to thank you now 





were not very flattering, as you may suppose; 
but I have since changed my mind,” and she 
gave a nervous little laugh. 

Dr. Rogers turned to her a radiant, triumphant 
face. He had been waiting for this. In a low, 
trembling voice, he said: 

‘‘T knew all that, too, Miss Leslie.’’ 

Leslie was very angry now. She had meant 


and for all your care and attention, which, at 
the time, I received so ungraciously. I was 
really grateful then, only my pride kept me from 
acknowledging it, and if you will add to all your 
kindness your pardon for.rudeness to you, I 
cannot be too grateful.” 


she was sure her first judgment was correct. 
With flashing eyes, she said : 

‘Dr. Rogers, you will turn this boat round, 
and row back; and when we land, you will 
please understand that we are to meet as stran- 
gers henceforth, forever.’’ Her voice was quite 

She was going on, but he stopped her. tragic, and freezingly cold. 

“Tam well aware why you did not like me to In an instant the reaction came, and she cov- 
care for you. I knew it was hard for you to} ered her face with her hands, crying bitterly. 
accept favors from me, so I arranged our little } She felt as if she would like to drop over the 
agreement. It is all right, and please don’t say } side of the boat, and find a hiding-place in the 
any more. I have never thought you rude, } dark waters. She could not think what it all 
Miss Leslie.”’ meant, she was so disappointed, so baffled, and 

So then, he would not permit her to apologize. ; perplexed. Dr. Rogers had become quite pale, 
She was not satisfied with this. She had ent at her last words; but he laid down the oars, and 
to humble her pride, and if he would not let her} came and knelt beside her. He took one of her 
do it this way, there yet remained others. She} hands away from her face, and kissed it many 
had not understood the full meaning of his} times. She dropped her head on the railing in 
remark. Perhaps he did not intend that she} the stern, hiding her face from him, but did not 
should. take her hand away. 

“You do not understand me, Dr. Rogers. It «You did not mean those dreadful words you 
was not because I did not like to receive favors, } said?’ and the love in his voice could be dis- 
but because I did not like you. I took a great } guised no longer. ‘‘How can we meet as 
dislike, that first morning, at breakfast, when I} strangers, when you are more to me than all the 
spilled my coffee—do you remember ?” rest of the world? My darling, I know it was 

She was approaching dangerous ground. Since } dreadful to deeeive you so; but look up, and let 
their acquaintance, she had forgotten her feelings } me tell you all. Please !”’ 
on that memorable morning, and her idea that She lifted her head, and looked drearily at him 
he had suspected she was studying him. through her tears, as if he were a leng distance 
“Ido understand you, Miss Leslie. I knew} off. It seemed as if nothing whatever that he 
perfectly well that you hated me, that morning ; ; could say would ever affect her again. 
but I would not stop, on that account.” unconscious that he still held her hand. 

Leslie began to be frightened. Did he mei ‘*T was sure you would find me out, long be- 
everything under the sun? Did he know of her} fore this. I am Dr. Hartwell’s detested nephew ; 


: 
$ 
3 
for the many kindnesses you have done for me, ; to ask forgiveness for having wronged him; now 
} 
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AND THIS.—LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


but my name is not Hartwell, as you innocently { feet, would be to accept his love, and be his 
4 

supposed, one day, which amused me so I was on } queen forever. In her weakness and doubt this 

the point of letting out my secret. Dr. Hartwell } seemed the easiest way out of her difficulty. She 


is my own mother’s brother, and the only one of } 


the family who calls me John. I met him in 
Boston, on my way here, and he told me of you, 
and of his plan about the character study. He 
did not know where to send you, and I suggested 
this place, and agreed to look out for you a little. 
He told me you were not over-anxious to meet 


me, and so together we formed this scheme; but } 


I did not dream but that you would see through 
it, as soon as we became acquainted. 
first saw you, I repented heartily of the part I 
had agreed to play. Still the temptation was 
very great to make you take some notice of me, 
aside from my character of Dr. Hartwell’s 
nephew. It was cruel, and I cannot hope for 
your forgiveness; it is too much to ask; but if 


you will let my life, my love, my whole heart and § 


soul make atonement, I shall be perfectly happy.” 


lt was impossible to withstand his pleading } 

. . 4 ¢ 

look. One glance into his earnest, glowing face } 
disarmed her utterly. After all, most of the } Rogers about it. 


When I; 


was afraid, too, that she was beginning to love 


» him a little, that is before all this happened—now 
i she did not quite know—. 


He was very quick to perceive her relenting. 

‘“My own, my own,” he cried in his joy, “‘ you 
are not going to send me away—you will keep 
me here forever, close beside you, and take my 
whole life and love into your dear hands. You 
are mine now, forever and ever, and nothing can 
ever part us ;’’ and he folded her in his arms, 

Long before Dr. Rogers had rowed the boat 
back to the shore, all Leslie’s hauteur was gone, 
and perfect peace reigned between her and her 
lover. If you had seen the tenderness with which 
he handed her to dry land, and the shy conscious- 
ness, with which she accepted his aid, you would 
never have supposed that she started out with the 
intention of breaking off with him forever. 

Dr. Hartwell was perfectly satisfied with the 
result of his prescription. He often teases Leslie 
But her husband never seconds 


blame had been Dr. Hartwell’s, who wanted her } him, for it came near proving a fatal prescription 


to like his pet nephew, and knew she never } —to him, at least. 


Her 
Perhaps the best way to gain as- 


would, unless her prejudice was overcome. 
face softened. 


Among his choicest treasures, 
he carefully and tenderly guards his wife’s wed- 
ding gift, the little red morocco book, which con- 


cendancy over this man, who was kneeling at her $ tains the portrait of himself, drawn by her hand. 





LAST YEAR, AND THIS. 


BY MARY W. 


Last year when summer's blossoms woke, 
Smiling and nodding to the breeze, 

And birds were singing all day long 
From branches of the leafy trees. 


Two eyes of heav’n’s own tender blue, 
And pure as angel’s eyes can be, 

From out a flower-like little face, 
Looked up in trustful love, to me. 


The fairest flowers of all the year, 
T gathered for him just to see 


M’VICAR.~ 


Smiles dimpling o’er the baby face, 
The hands outstretched so eagerly. 


This year the blossoms wake the same, 
But his fair face is hid from sight, 
His tender, trustful eyes look now 
I hope on visions of delight. 


This year, there is a vacant place, 
A sense of loss in all the hours, 
And only for a tiny grave 
This year I gather fairest flowers. 








LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


BY MARIE 8. 


Love weaves her spells with nice caprice, 
A turmoil sweet with grief inlaid ; 

But friendship signs an armistice 
To ali the conflicts love has made. 


Love is but for the sunny hours 
That wait on youth, and strength, and bloom, 


LADD. 


But friendship is a plant that flowers 
‘Mid days of darkest dread and gloom. 


Which will you, maiden, then, I pray, 
Love, wilful as the winds, and wild, 

Or friendship, like a beacon ray, 
Guiding a wandering, weary child? 
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THE ROMANCE OF A 


MAGIC LANTERN. 


BY LUCY LEE PLEASANTS. 


“Tr is part of the slide of an old magic lantern,” 
said my uncle, holding up the bit of painted 


‘‘We consulted our map. The nearest village 
was a small place called Jonesboro, lying in a 


Jass in the last yellow rays of the waning sun- { gorge of the mountains, so we turned our steps 
g y y g § Zorg P 


shine. ‘* Where did you find it?” 

“T turned it up with my spade, when I was 
digging the border for cousin Polly’s mignonett¢,”’ 
Isaid. ‘* But where did it come from? [ don’t 
remember that we ever had a magic lantern.”’ 

“It was broken up before your time,” said my 
uncle; but he held the fragment still, and looked 
at it, in a way that excited my curiosity. 

“Ts there any history attached to it, that you 
look at it so strangely ?”’ I inquired. 

“Yes,” -he said, smiling. 
with one of my most romantic adventures. You 
must know that, one summer, when I came home 
from college, my chum, Fletcher, and I, went in 
fora ‘lark:’ that is, we thought it would be rare 
fun to pretend we were pedlars, and go about 
the country seeing life. So we laid in a lot of 
brass jewelry, cotton lace, pins, needles, thread, 
tape, etc. I bought a magic lantern also, ‘for,’ 
said I, ‘if the brass jewelry fails, we can fall 
back on that.’ 

“Well, we went by rail a day’s journey into 
the interior, so as to be quite distant from our 
native city. The next morning we began offering 
our wares. It was at a neat farm-house, where 
a couple of rosy-cheeked damsels regarded our 
stock in trade with delighted eyes. It was before 
the days of traveling agents, and the pedlar was 
then as welcome as he is now unwelcome. All 
through the lonely country, the well-to-do farmers 
were glad to receive him, both for the sake of 
his wares, and for the news that he brought from 
the outer world; so Fletcher and I had often 
great difficulty in persuading these kindly, sim- 
ple-hearted people to accept any remuneration for 
the board and lodging so generously proffered. 

“ After awhile this became monotonous, how- 
ever. Qur trip, financially, had been a success. 
All our wares were gone, and our pockets were 
better filled than they had been for many a day. 

“«The stage starts from , at six this even- 
ing,’ Fletcher said, one day; ‘let’s go home.’ 

“«What?’ I cried, ‘ before we have given an 
exhibition with the magic lantern ?” 

“«Well, then, we had better go to some town 
With it. It would hardly pay to bring it out for 
the benefit of a solitary farm house.’ 


thitherward. 

«« Jonesboro consisted of rough, wooden houses, 
grown dark with the stains of time and weather, 
relieved by an occasional log cabin, whitewashed 
and thrifty by contrast, and one tavern. 

‘Well, we announced ourselves to the landlord, 
as traveling showmen, anxious to give an exhibi- 
tion of the wonderful scenes of foreign lands, 
and above all, anxious to secure his co-operation. 
The landlord, a stout gentleman, with a jovial 


“Tt is connected { expression and a red nose, entered into the 


scheme with erthusiasm, consented to rent us a 
room for the exhibition, a large apartment, com- 
prising nearly the whole of the ground floor of 
his house, and gave us good advice about adver- 
tising. There were no means of getting out 
handbills, or printed announcements of any 
kind; but we were informed that, for the moder- 
ate sum of half,a dollar, a boy and horse could 
be hired to go around to the neighbors, and 
spread the news of the entertainment, the hour 
thereof, and the price of admission. 

‘Returning from a walk, I saw, at a vine- 
covered window of the tavern, a very pretty girl, 
who sat sewing. When I looked at her, she smiled 
and blushed. So I took off my hat, and said good- 
morning. She returned the salutation very gra- 
ciously. She was the landlord’s daughter, she 
said, and her name was Mary, but she was 
generally called Polly. 

««¢Then I will call you Polly?’ said I. 

‘¢¢ You don’t look like a showman,’ said Polly, 
surveying me dubiously. I’ve seen several. Last 
Christmas, there was one here, who pulled yards 
of tape out of his mouth, and pumped water out 
of people’s heads. They had a dreadful row, 
that night.’ 

“«¢ Who had? 

««« Everybody. They are a rough set, up here. 
They think nothing of fighting, and getting 
drunk, and swearing most awful.’ 

‘««Tdon’t think you are very rough, Polly.’ 

“ At this point of our conversation, somebody 
rudely jostled my elbow, almost pushing me 

;away from the window. I turned immediately 
; to resent what I felt to be an intentional affront, 
sand encountered a tall, PAT OT} young 
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fellow, in his shirt-sleeves, who glared at me out 
of a pair of light blue eyes, with an expression 
of mingled contempt and defiance. 

“¢ What do you mean, sir?’ I exclaimed, 
angrily; but Polly rose quickly, and laid her 
hand on the new comer’s arm. 

«« Pray, excuse him, sir,’ she said to me. 
this is Mr. Collins—’ 

“But Sam turned his back upon me, without 
acknowledging the introduction. 


aa 





‘Sam, 


‘«*Yer mother wants yer, Polly,’ he said. 


‘Yer better go ‘long in to her, an’ not be foolin’ } 


an’ fiddlin’ with strange chaps yer don’t know 
nothin’ about.’ 

‘« Polly folded up her work, and tripped away, 
giving me a Ssidelong glance of encouragement, 
out of her blue eyes, as she departéd. 

‘‘The belligerent Sam surveyed me for a few 
inoments, with a supercilious stare, as if he 
could demolish me utterly, if he thought it worth 
while; then seeing that I bore his gaze without 
flinching, turned on his heel, and strode away. 

“I did not mention to Fletcher the circum- 
stance of my flirtation with Polly. He had 
made many acquaintances among the loungers 
about the tavern, and seemed quite contented to 
get along without my company. 

“In the course of the afternoon, I caught 
several glimpses of Polly; but whenever we 
essayed to continue our conversation of the 
morning, the bullet head of Sam would be 
thrust in at window or door, with some errand 
or message that would stop the interview. 

‘« Supper was served in the long room of the 
tavern, to the passengers of the stage who 
stopped here for refreshment, and as soon as the 
meal was cleared away, Fletcher and I got things 
ready for the exhibition. Sheets were hung at 
one side of the room to receive the magical 
pictures, and by means of an improvised screen, 
we arranged that the operator should be entirely 
* invisible to the spectators. We decided further 
that Fletcher should take charge of the magic 
lantern, while I described the pictures. © 

«At ‘early candlelight’ our audience began to 
assemble, I standing at the door to receive the 
money. Our messenger must have discharged 
his duties admirably ; for people came from far 
and near. The roughest class of mountaineers, 
who, tc break the intolerable monotony of their 
lives, would have gone anywhere, or done any- 
thing, for the sake of a new sensation. Women 
in limp calico gowns reaching to the ankle, and 
long tunnel-shaped sunbonnets, in which face, 
head, neck and shoulders were alike undistin- 
guishable;. almost every one of these was pro- 
vided with a baby similarly arrayed in a iong, 
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?dark cotton gown, and small, square-folded 
; flannel shawls. Men came in their shirt-sleeves, 
$ with trowsers stuffed in their boots, and their 
$ mouths furnished with short, black pipes, or huge 
’ pieces of chewing tobacco. 

$ Soon the room was filled, and outside the win- 
‘ dows, the negroes of the establishment collected 
‘to see what was going on, with their black faces 
; flattened against the pane, in vivid contrast to the 
whites of their eyes, and the gleaming of their 
ivory teeth. 

“I locked the door to prevent the entering of 
stragglers, and went to look for Fletcher. He 
was at the bar, with a very questionable-looking 
individual. 

“«<¢Come, Fletcher,’ said I, ‘the audience are 
waiting for you to begin. The room is crowded, 
and I have got more money than my pockets 
¢ will hold.’ 

‘He set down his glass immediately, and 
followed me, accompanied by the seedy-looking 
gentleman, his late boon companion, who insisted 
that he would not miss seeing the show, and 
borrowed a shilling from Fletcher wherewith to 
pay his way at the door. 

«The audience was rather turbulent, and it 
was some time before order was established. 
When the first picture appeared upon the sheet, 
however, everybody’s attention seemed riveted. 
It represented a camel with its Bedouin rider. 
They listened to my description, at first, in 
silence; then I heard tittering, and subdued 
comments of a derisive nature; and was rather 
relieved when the picture was withdrawn, and 
replaced by another. The next was a palanquin, 
containing a Chinese lady of rank. 

«<< This, ladies and gentlemen,’ I said, ‘is a 
wonderful example of one of the customs of 
foreign countries. The Chinese lady of rank is 
rendered unable to walk, by the barbarous 
practice of binding and strapping the lower 
extremities, in infancy. So that when she is 
grown, her feet are no larger than those of 4 
baby—’ 

‘‘A loud laugh interrupted me here, and I 
heard giggling in various parts of the room. It 
was too dark for me to see the perpetrators. So, 
though I began to feel very angry, I continued, 
‘and she is consequently unable to walk at all, 
and is obliged to be carried about.’ 

“« Another guffaw greeted this announcement, 
and a voice, that I recognized as Sam’s, said: 
‘Now lookey here, mister, yer needn’t be tellin’ 
us them lies; fer we aint a-goin’ to b’lieve 4 
word on’em. We warn’t born in the woods to 
be skeered by crickets.’ 

} «1 turned toward the speaker, and opened 
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my mouth to reply ; but my words were drowned 
in a clamor. I looked towards the sheet. To 
my horror, I saw the elephant—the crowning 
glory of the collection—standing on his head, 
with his four huge feet erect and motionless in the 
air. The slide had been put in, upside down! 

“Anything more absurd could scarcely be 
imagined. Convulsed with laughter myself, it 
was in vain that I began, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
owing to some unfortunate mistake—’ 





“But the audience, instigated by some mali- 
cious person, and too ignorant and suspicious to 
form their own conclusions, were now thoroughly 
satisfied that their dignity was insulted, and that 
Metcher and I were making game of them. In 
the dim light, I saw threatening and ominous 
glances. Then aman got up, and said, ‘Feller 
citizens, this ’ere show’s a humbug. We hev 
been drawed here to be cheated, an’ made fools 
of, an’ I move that we goes fer the chap wot took 
in our money at the door, an’ gits it back from 
him.” Somebody turned up the lamp, at this 
juncture, and I saw that the speaker was 
Fletcher’s friend of the bar-room, naturally anx- 
ious to recover the shilling he had borrowed. 

“The next moment the lamp was blown out, and 
inthe dark, I felt a pair of soft arms put around my 
neck. ‘Keep quiet,’ said a voice in my ear. ‘I 
vill put my bonnet and shawl on you; and you 
can steal out without their knowing. Creep up- 
stairs to the loft, and hide yourself there.’ 

“The lamp was lighted suddenly, but not be- 
fore the voice had ceased, and the arms had been 
withdrawn. If I had had time to think I would 
probably have decided to face the crowd, come 
vhat might. But the sunbonnet and shawl were 
already on me, and I was in the midst of an an- 
gry, and excited throng. In the dim, smoky 
light, the room, with its bare rafters, presented a 
strangescene. The women were huddled together 
in @ corner, some of them screaming, and the 
babies all yelling in chorus. The men were ges- 
ticulating violently, and looking about for me 
with angry, menacing eyes. Every moment the 
uproar increased, benches and chairs were turned 
over, and the din of shouting and cursing was 
fairly deafening. To have thrown off my dis- 
guise now could only have covered me with ridi- 
cule, and would not have lessened my danger. 
80 Eopened the door, and ascending the stairs, 
found myself in a large loft, or attic, which was 
only partially floored. The moonlight streamed 
in through the unglazed apertures that served 
for windows. Concealment, here, seemed at 
first impossible; but under the roof, closé to the 
stairs, I discovered some long, dark ‘ cuddies,’ 
in one of which I fancied I might escape detec- 
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tion. I stepped with long strides across, on the 
beams, and crouched in one of these, listening 
intently to the sounds below. 

‘«The noise, from a kind of low growl, had in- 
creased into a positive roar, above which I could 
hear the shrill screaming of a frightened woman, 
and men’s voices raised in angry denunciation. 
All at once, the door was opened, and I heard 
the tramping of feet in the narrow passage and 
up the rickety steps. My pursuers were plainly 
on my track. 

«There was an old hair-cloth trunk thrust back 
into my cuddy. I drew it before me as a screen, 
and waited for my iate. Two or three men came 
into the loft. One of them had a candle, and hold- 
ing it up, stood peering about forme. Without the 
candle, they would have found me inevitably ; but 
the faint light seemed to intensify the darkness, 
and fill the room with perplexing, duplicate 
shadows: so, finding nothing to excite their sus- 
picions, they withdrew, after awhile, muttering. 

«¢Then I heard voices and footsteps around the 
house, growing fainter and fainter as the search 
proceeded farther and farther away ; then silence 
settled ‘wide and still’ over the din of words; 
and I, doubling up my shawl and sunbonnet for a 
pillow, fell into a profound and dreamless sleep. 

‘‘T was awakened by the curious sensation of a 
light coming toward me, in a flickering, uncer- 
tain fashion, disappearing and re-emerging after 
the manner of a Jack-o’-lantern. 

“It was not till Polly laid her hand on my 
shoulder, that I knew that it was she. ‘Wake 
up,’ she said, shaking me gently. ‘It is ’most 
day; if you don't get away before it is light, 
they will catch you after all.’ 

‘¢¢ Who will catch me?’ said I, sitting up, and 
feeling utterly bewildered. 

«¢¢ Those men.’ 

««¢ What should they catch me for?” 

««¢ They think you cheated them in the show,’ 
said Polly, frankly, ‘and they want to get their 
money back again.’ 

““¢Oh, now I remember,’ said I; ‘but you 
know I did not cheat them, Polly; that it was 
all a mistake about the elephant.’ 

‘©¢Yes, I know,’ said Polly, confidentially, 
‘cand I thought there would be a row, for Sam 
told me he meant to break every bone in your 
skin, as soon as he got the chance.’ 

‘««<«Sit down here, Polly,’ I said, drawing her 
down beside me, on the old, hair-cloth trunk, ‘I 
want to talk to you a little.’ 

“She sat down, demurely, and begun plaiting 
the hem of her apron. 

‘«The candle flickered smokily on an adjacent 
beam. 
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“I captured the small, busy hands. ‘Now 
what does Sam want to beat me for?’ I said. 

“«Ah! I can’t tell you that,’ said Polly, 
archly. 

‘«<If I guess, will you tell me?’ 

«+ You would never guess.’ 

«Ts it be because you like me?’ I ventured. 

““Why, how did you know?’ she exclaimed, 
innocently. 

“ Just at this moment, by accident, or design, 
the candle disappeared from the beam, turning 
swiftly over and over, until it extinguished itself, 
with a slight thud, on the floor of the lower room. 

“(In the ensuing darkness, I put my arm 
around Polly. 

“*How can I go away, and leave you?’ I 
whispered. 

«But you must,’ said Polly. 
you couldn’t stay here with Sam.’ 

“¢Confound Sam! You must come with me. 
I have got lots of money now, ani we can go to 
housekeeping immediately.’ 

‘«* But Polly only laughed. 

“**No, no,’ she said, ‘you must go alone. 
Some of these days, you can come back ‘for me, 
if you do not forget. But listen; the birds are 
singing, and your friend will be tired of waiting 
for you.’ 

“She freed herself from my detaining arms, 


‘You know 


and springing lightly from beam to beam, chal- 


lenged me to follow her. Together we descended 
the narrow stair, and in the doorway, Polly 
held out her hand. 

‘Fletcher was standing, with his back to us, 
half-leaning against a tree. 


Ne 


““«How did he eseape?’ I said, glad of any 
excuse for lingering. 
; ‘**He jumped out of the window, at the 
beginning of it all,’ said Polly. 

“«* And the magic lantern ?’ 

“«T took care of it, and gave it to him, this 
morning.’ 

‘* An ominous rattle of pots and pans, from the 
region of the kitchen, warned me that the 
household was astir. 

‘«¢Indeed you must go,’ said Polly. 

“«« Well, I will; but look here, Polly, if you 
don’t want me to be robbed of this money, you 
must take care of it for me; those men will 
be sure to come after us, and take it all back 
again.’ 

‘I poured the silver coins into her apron, 
before she had time'to reply, kissed her suddenly, 
and stepping out of the door, seized Fletcher's 
arm, and hurried him away.” 

‘« Was that the last you ever saw of Polly?” I 
inquired, as he paused in his narration. 

“Hey?” said my uncle, jumping up suddenly, 
and dropping his meerschaum on the marble 
hearth. 

‘* Was that the last you ever saw of Polly?’ I 
repeated, for I did not realize that my uncle 
had been simply pursuing a train of his own 
reminiscences, without any recollection -of my 
presence. 

‘‘ Nonsense, boy !’’ he said, sternly. ‘+ Who is 
talking of Polly? Go, and tell your aunt and 
cousin—they’re both named Polly, as you know 
—that we are ready for tea, and see that some- 
body brings in some wood for this fire.” 
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A LOVE SONG. 


BY MRS. LAURA 


Tuey say all songs are love-songs that bring our darlings 
near; 

A‘l day a tender little lay has sung of you, my dear! 

You may not now remember your own beloved tune, 

Or the room so still and shaded, on that sunny afternoon; 

Yet the little song came flying about me all the day, 

Like a sweet, imploring spirit that would not stay away. 

It told me to remember how you sung it once to me, 

When my heart was very lonely and my time passed 
wearily. 


The miles that lie between us as nothing seem to be. 

Your dreamy eyes are smiling as they ever smiled on me; 

You sing the old love ditty in your sweetness and your 
youth, 

With your love of ancient story and your passion for the 
truth, 


H. CARPENTER. 


} And I listen, while I see you through tears that come and go; 


} And wonder if the flying years will always find you 0; 
Will always find you ready with a word and with a tear. 
You were so quick with others to weep or smile, my dear! 


Oh, the river still runs sighing beyond the garden wall! 

We hear a sound of voices—a merry shout and call; 

They are playing in the shadows where the willow drops its 
leaves, 

And the woodbine clings and flutters from the windows to 
the eaves; 

But you do not cease your singing in that sweet, impassioned 
tone ; 

Yon do not rise and leave. me in that silent room alone. 

Ah, the little song has brought you, in soul so very near, 

With your smiling and your singing and your loving eyés, 
my dear! 
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Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 152. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ MorHER !” 

Huldah lifted her face from the cushions, on 
which Lord Colgate had so often rested, and 
*hushed the sobs that had deadened the noise of 
her son’s approach. 

The strain upon him was terrible; she saw 
that, and reached out her arms. 

“My son!” 

He knelt down beside the couch as she at- 
tempted to leave it, and laid his head in her lap, ; 

‘“‘Mother, you believe me innocent of Lord } 
Colgate’s death.” 

«Believe you innocent! My poor lad—my } 
dear, dear son! How can you ask that of your } 
own mother ?”’ 

“ Because it is only of her I think—but for } 
her I should not care if—if—oh! mother, what } 
am I to do?” } 

The woman stooped her head to his, and} 
kissed him tenderly. 

“That which the good God places before us to } 
do, my son. How else can human souls be} 
guided ?”” 

She tried to say this calmly; but her voice 
shook, and a great sob seemed to break against 
her heart. 

“Oh, mother! 


strong ? 


Why is it that men are so 
If I could only die here at your feet, 
all this struggle would end.” 

“This struggle, Keath? There is nothing to 
struggle for now. He is dead.’ 

“Dead. Yes, lying up yonder in the darkness 
of the old keep. Oh, mother, it is enough to 
break one’s heart.” 

“You have seen him?” asked the woman, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Oh, mother, mother! I could not endure 
that. The very knowledge that he was lying 
there, with all those dim, old things about him, 
Was enough to break my heart.” 

‘Alone, Keath—tell me, have they left him 
there quite alone?” 

“No. Lord Belus was keeping watch.” 

“ Ah!’ 

Keath still held her hands, and was looking 


into her face with troubled eyes. H 
Vou. LXXVI.—14. 
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} proud, 


‘Mother, tell me, was Lord Colgate a proud 
man like the old earl ?”’ 

““A proud man like the old earl,” she an- 
swered, kindling all over through the gloom that 
was on her. ‘No, not like him, but nobler, 
grander, more like a king in his pride. Some- 
times that of the old noble faltered and was 
trailed in the dust. That was never so with our 
lord!” 

‘‘ But both were proud of the old name—of the 
untainted lineage.” 

“‘Yes, both. But the old man was personally 
To him all that was grand in the family 
history centred in himself. To him all the gene- 
rations that have come and gone from Trevylan 
seemed to have been heaping up greatness that 
he might embody it. But with the man who lies 
up yonder those traditions of honor were a trust 
of noble deeds to be transmitted as grandly as 
they had transpired. With him it was neither 


3 the pride of wealth nor the love of power; but 


the honor of his house lay in the very core of his 
heart. Ah, yes, he was in this the proudest of 
them all!’ 

‘‘Then he would have felt even suspicion on a 
Stamford as a stain upon his name,’’ said Keath. 

‘«‘ A stain that he would have died to prevent,” 
answered the woman. 

«And you, mother? You who understood 
him so well—who was like a sister to him—what 
would it be to you ifa stain of suspicion should 
fall on the old name ?”’ 

“I would give my life to prevent it!’ 

He wrung her hands with a force that pained 
her. 

‘*So would I,” he said; ‘‘so would I. 
are a hundred like us to a wish of his?” 

The woman looked at him, earnestly. Some 
new idea, a sudden gleam of alarm, changed the 


What 


} expression of her face; but before she could 


speak, he gathered her in his arms, with a pas- 
sionate embrace, kissed her upon the forehead, 
and was gone. 

A little later than this, when Huldah lay upon 
the couch, with her eyes fixed on the ceiling, 
and both hands folded on her heart, lost in that 


gloomy dreaming which is sometimes the repose 
221) 
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of grief, the small boy we have seen at the head} ‘Yes. Oh! yes. Why should any one pre- 
keeper’s cottage came into the porch, and {vent it? As if there existed any human soul 
knocking at the door, timidly, as if afraid of { that could give me a sight of one dead face—but 
being heard, entered. 1 must not, I must not. There is nothing for 

“It isn’t for no harm I’m coming,” said a? me to do but sit here, and hear my own heart 

plaintive voice; ‘only if you would be so kind, ; beat—beat like a funeral knell. Come, my poor 
I'd just like to see her face, before they bury her i lad, you shall see Delia, where she lies sleeping.” 
out of sight. Just once, marm; ’cause 1 want 3 The lad reached out his hand to grasp the folds 
to whisper one word to her. She knows that } of her dress. He was trembling all over. 
I’m going to plant the red rose bush she used to ‘‘She always smiled when I came up from the 
think so much of right where they are a-goin’ to ; Lamphire rock—will she smile now?” 
bury her; but that isn’t what I want to say to{ ‘It is only the dead that can smile now, I 
her. It’s something of more consequence.” think. Come,” 

But Huldah lay motionless, gazing on him with The lad followed her close into a little room 
her great, dreamy eyes, without answering. {back of the house—a white, cold room, where 
Poor woman, she had not heard a syllable of his $ every object appeared to be woven from man save 
piteous appeal. one, and that seemed frozen in it. 

The lad drew nearer to her, and with instinctive Upon the narrow bed Delia Fitch lay like a 
homage to the awful grief in her face, knelt down 
by the couch, and reverently touched her dress. 

“She may lie still,’ he said, earnestly, ‘ but 
it won’t be real rest, till I have promised her 
something. I know it won’t. Please tell me 
where she is.” 


marble thing, faintly covered. Through the 
thin muslin that veiled her face came soft gleams 
of gold from her hair, and the outline of two 
hands clasped upon her bosom. 

“‘May I see her?’’ questioned the lad, awed 
out of his trembling fit by the white stillness. 

Huldah aroused herself, and wearily staggered Huldah lifted the muslin from that beautiful, 
up to one elbow. 
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girlish face, reverently, and tears broke through 
«You want something of me—what is it, little $ the old trouble in her eyes as she looked down 
Jim?” upon it. 

“I want just to go in, and see her.”’ $ The girl did not smile in her death sleep. On 

«See who ?”’ the contrary, a look of wild horror seemed frozen 

‘« Delia—her as used to sit on the rocks a’most } on her features, and partly lifted the eyelids until 
every day, and watch the boats go out.” a line of soft violet shone through the half- 

‘*Delia—God forgive me; I had forgotten { entangled lashes. 
her,” cried the woman, sweeping one hand The lad cast one glance, then covered his face. 
across her forehead. ‘‘ Delia—she is dead.” ‘‘She knows it! She knows it!’’ he said, 

‘«That’s why I came here to see her. If she’d } shuddering. 
been alive, it is to the rocks I should a-gone. Huldah looked down upon the little fellow with 
She a’ most lived there.” : infinite compassion. 

“Yes, she almost lived there, my poor, poor “Do not be frightened,’ she said, gently. 
girl.” } The dead may be happy, yet fail to smile. All 

‘* But now she lives here along with you, ever } that was good in her is with the angels.” 
since—”’ “Is—is that very far away ?’’ questioned the 

Huldah put a hand to her head. To her it} boy, earnestly. ‘Very far away?” 
seemed years since Delia Fitch had been brought “‘T have been praying and praying to know; 
home on that litter of pine boughs. but God refuses to answer,’ said the woman, 

‘Here, and I have left her alone so long—so } very gently; ‘‘ perhaps He will be more merciful 
long.”’ to a little child.” 

“She hasn’t been quite alone,’ answered the “Tf it isn’t very far off I should like to go, too. 
lad, and the tears gathered into his dark eyes. } So long as there was a great, great sea with beauti- 
“Tve been a-sitting under the winder, with } ful white ships taking you from this world to that, 
nothing but them white muslin curtains atween } I should not be afraid. But then—but then—” 
us, every minute I could get. I knew she’d be “Well?” said the woman, wondering. 
kind of expecting me, ’cause I was sure to be “{ might not find her there, and then that 
about them rocks, when she was there, and she} world would be more lonesome than this is. 
might know I’d be round if she was dead; but } Tell me now, should I find her?” 
it’s so lonesome and chilly outside. Won’t you “Oh, yes, yes, yes! This would be  miser® 
let me go where she is?” ble world if it were not so.”’ 
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“Nay,” answered the boy, thoughtfully, ‘that; ‘‘ She knows that I want to stay,” pleaded the 


would be most miserable. Who would want to 3 


live in that other world all alone with strange 
angels, and everybody you loved away somewhere 
I want to be sure!” 

If only the great God would 3 


5 
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2 
5 
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else. ; 

“Oh, boy, boy! 
make us sure—but He will—He does. 
you will see this poor child again.” 

The lad took one of the lands she had just 3 
wrung apart in her great agony of doubt, and } 
kissed it, as if she had been one of the angels } 
they were speaking of. 3 

«And you will be there? Delia will want you } 
as she will want the sea.”’ ; 

Huldah stooped down and kissed that earnest, } 
upturned face. 

She was not thinking of Delia, but of that other } 
soul that had gone out of her’life like the flight } 
ofabird. That form lying up yonder in the old 
keep, at Trevylan, seemed outstretched before her, 
in place of the slender girl. 

“T shall be wanted there!’ she said. ‘¢ That 
thought should make me patient, and keep me 
strong; but how can I wait ?’’ 

«Must we wait?” asked the lad. “But why?" } 

Huldah turned her great, questioning eyes on 
that childish face. In his innocent words there 
was a great temptation for her. 

“We must wait,” she said, impressively, as if} 
to some thoughts in her own soul, ‘‘or we may } 
never find those that have gone before us.”’ } 

“And she will be going farther and farther off,’ } 


Yes, yes, 
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said the boy, with mournful impatience. ‘*‘ How 
can a little fellow like me catch up with her?” 

Huldah did not answer; she was too busy 3 
with the thoughts in her own mind for perfect 
sympathy with the vague ideas that death had 3 
aroused in the child. She was worn out in all 
her energies of mind and body. As she stood 
there, her limbs trembled, and her head ached; } 
she had no power of endurance left. 

She reached forth her hand to veil that dead 3 
face again. 

The boy gave a faint cry. 

*‘Don’t—oh, don’t !’’ 

The woman drew her hand back. 
and fell down helplessly. 

“IT am tired. 
mured, wearily. 


It trembled, ; 
3 


How weak I am,’’ she mur-} 
‘«Come away, my child.” 

“No, no, let me stay.” } 

“But it is a mournful place, and you are ad 
young.” 

“But I'm not afraid. How can I be, and she } 
here? Let me stay.” 

Huldah hesitated. It seemed strange to her 
that a mere child like that should have the 
courage to remain alone with the dead. 


| 
| 


? em as wear silks and satins. 


boy, ‘‘and will listen, when you are gone.” 

“Listen, Tim? Who told you that?’ ques- 
tioned Huldah, startled by his quaint earnestness. 

“‘T don’t remember—only I know.” 

“But she is dead.” 

‘In heaven ?”’ 

“‘Yes, I hope so.” 

“Then she isn’t far away. Heaven is all 
round us, the parson says, and just full of little 
children. So she’s sure to find out if ene wants 
to tell her something very much, and is waiting 
for a chance.” 

“It may be,”’ thought Huldah, impressed by 
the innocent faith of the boy. ‘It may be. 
Who can tell of that which lies in the hereafter? 
Christ has told us that there is wisdom in the 
hearts of little children. Why should this one 
be forced from the friend he loved?” 

‘‘Nothing shall touch her, while I’m here,” 
said Tim, looking tenflerly on the dead. “I’m 
big enough and strong enough for that—only just 
leave me here, all by myself, a little while.’ 

Huldah went, slowly, from the room, and 
closed the door after her. 

Then a strange scene transpired by that little, 
white bed. The boy crept close to it, and 


kneeling upon the edge, laid his cheek on the 


pillow, so close to that fair, lifeless face, that the 
chill of it struck to his vitals, and almost stopped 
his breath. 

“Little lady,” he whispered, awe struck but 
resolute; ‘‘ for you was a lady more ’en many of 
Listen now, if you 
have to come down from heaven for it. I was 


> there, under the cliff—that is what I’ve come to 


tell yoy—on the Lamphire rock, iow down, 


} where the water keeps it green, and I saw all 


they did in the boat. First, there was two of 
them—you know that; for I saw you there, 


} watching them go out, and knew I'd better keep 


away, cause you alus wanter to be alone, while 
the boats kept in sight. That is why I was down 
there, and saw every bit of it—the awful thing 
he did. I’m not going to speak his 
name, if you are dead. I'll keep it buried deep 
down in my heart till I die; because you loved 
him. I will, I will. That is what I came to 
promise, while I had a chance; for they mean 
to bury you so deep, that the roots of my red 
rose can never reach your pretty hands; and I 
shall not know how to talk to you, when turf is 
heaped over you, and the flowers are growing. 
But now, while you can understand, I want you 
to remember that little Tim’ll be faithful, as he 
ales was, and kept a close mouth, when peo- 
ple asked about his mecting you on the rocks. 


Don’t start. 
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Didn’t you say, then, that I was a trusty little} them 


friend that you should ales love dearly? Well, 
little lady, keep sure of that, if you are in 
heaven; for a gamekeeper’s gun jammed full to 
the mussle shan’t scare me into telling. That’s 
my promise. Now you can sleepin peace. Only 
I wish you wasn’t so awfully white, and hadn’t 
cared for him so much. One thing more: I've 
coaxed Beaver home with me, and I mean to 


feed him like a prince, and give him the foot of } of Spam, and thus sealed her own misery. 


my bed to sleep on, all for your sake. That 
ought to warm you up a little, but it don’t; 
nothing does; and I’ve waited, till my heart is 
cold as a stone.” 

Pocr boy! he spoke the truth; that death 
chill had struck through him with a force that 


2 
made his teeth knock together, and filled his 


little frame with icy shivering. 

He drew back upon his knees, and gazed upon 
that wan face, with a dreadful yearning to kiss 
it; but something more hély than fear held him 
back. Then the child dropped down to the floor, 
noiselessly, and lay there cold and still. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A DOUBLE inquest was to take place that morn- 
ing. One at the old castle, over its dead lord; 


the other down at old Winters’ cottage in the bay, } 


where the same jury would assemble, when the 
more imposing ceremony at Trevylan was ended. 


Of course the general interest was fixed on the } 


man who awaited burial, in the ancient keep; 
for mysterious doubts about the manner of his 
“death gave thrilling interest to the examination ; 
besides this, no landholder of the county had 
ever been more popular among his people, and 
the power of his usefulness had only commenced 
when this awful crime or accident had cut him 
down. Crime or accident ? 
question to be decided by the jury, thus sum- 
moned to the old castle keep, where the body lay, 


undisturbed by any attempt at funereal arrange- } 


ment, or show of mourning. 
sentiment; but seizes on facts, sweeping fancies 
on one side with a ruthless hand. 

They came, in solemn silence, crossing the old 
stone bridge, entering the keep through the great 
oaken portals, and defiling one by one between 
the two bronze knights, into the dim hall. There 
shrouded under that old 
sail, that was now becoming dry in patches, 


g 
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the dead was still lyin 


though stains of salt water spotted the stone } 
floor all around, and a faint smell of the sea pre- } 


vailed in that portion of the room. 

Chairs had been placed for the coroner, the 
jury, and such magistrates as took a legal or 
neighborly interest in the event which had brought 


That was the great } 


The law has no} 


OF TREVYLAN. 
together. Large, high-backed chairs, 
carved and ritualistic, such as Cardinal Woolsey 
had used when he outshone royalty, and lifted 
the crosier to a level with the crown—tall, nar- 
row chairs, with sloping backs, cushioned with 
dim-colored leather, from which the gilding was 
worn away; or half-circular, low-seated struc- 
tures, supported by cross-bars underneath, such 
as Mary Tudor sat in, when she married Philip 
Th 
> men who occupied these rare, old seats thought 
little of the centuries they represented, but took 
} them gravely, like men who had solemn duties to 
perform, and could think of nothing else. Still 
; these antique surroundings, gathered from the 
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} dimness of past ages, must have deepened the 
}funereal significance of the gathering, all the 
; more because no pomp of grief could be visible, 
} until justice had cleared a pathway for that body 
} to the tomb. 

First, it was necessary that the remains should 
be identified—a mournful and perhaps difficult 
ceremony ; for they had been given up, for more 
than twenty-four hours, to the fury of a great 
storm, subject to disfigurement from the rocks 
against which they had been dashed, and perfect 
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recognition might be impossible. 

The coroner’s court had been organized, and 
>} had been waiting some minutes, when Lady Col- 
? gate came down the staircase, sweeping the worn 
oak with her black robes, and leaning on the arm 
of her son; a stately, proud woman, who had 
nerved herself to go through a painful scene with 
} dignity. She bad put on no appearance of grief, 
} beyond that of her recent widowhood; but her 


} face was white, and her lips were set, like one 
} who struggled against strong emotion of some 


kind. 
son, than lean on him for strength, though he 


Still she seemed rather to support her 


> walked firmly, and seemed, more than herself, 
observant, and ready to take his part in the 
scene. 

Now the old sail was partially withdrawn, and 
>the dead face revealed. One glance, and the 
) jurors turned away; but Lady Colgate, still 
: leaning on the arm of her son, drew close to the 

bier, threw back the crape veil that had covered 
her face, and looked down upon the dead, with 
} a fixed gaze. 
‘He was best known to you, Lady Colgate,” 
; said the coroner, faltering a little; for the scene 
had disturbed him. ‘Can you recognize Thomas 
Stamford, Earl of Colgate, in the dead man 
} before you?” 
; Lady Colgate made an effort to speak. She 
> failed to command her voice, at first; but 
another moment brought it out, firm and clear. 
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“Tt has been bruised by the rocks. The water 
has changed it; but, through all, I recognize the 
features of Lord Colgate so distinctly, that, 
under oath, I believe them to be his.”’ 

This was her reply, clearly given, but with 
the slowness of a person who had carefully 
assured herself of the truth’ she was about to 
utter. Then she moved deliberately back to her 
seat, leaned her head against the cross of carved 
work that loomed above it, and seemedsabout to 
faint. 

The coroner, seeing this, was reluctant to urge 
further effort on her, and consulted, for a 
moment, with the magistrate, who sat nearest to 
him. 

“Give her time,’ said the personage. ‘In 
fact, it is better to have this part of the evidence 
over with as soon as possible. The whole scene 
is enough to overwhelm a stronger person than 
Give the lady time to recover herself; 
but go on with this part of the case.” 

Just then a stream of light came in, through 
the entrance door. Several persons had grouped 
themselves near the bronze knights that guarded 


she is. 


it, hesitating to approach. One of these persons 
was Hulda Winters, and near her stood the old 
fisherman. 

Lord Belus turned a quick glance from face to 
face. The one he dreaded was not there. 

“Lord Belus.” 

Leaving his mother’s chair, Lord Belus stepped 
forward, and reached forth his hand to be sworn; 
then he turned, suddenly, like one who was 
afraid of faltering, and walked up to the bier. It 
was an agitating moment, and no one wondered 
that the young man was deathly white. 

“You are the half-brother of Lord Colgate,” 
said the coroner, ‘‘and will be able, no doubt, 
to recognize his features. Look upon the dead 
man before you.” 


Lord Belus did look, long and earnestly, on 


OF TREVYLAN. 

3 ‘The hands are unchanged, the face is more 
; clearly revealed,’ said Belus. “I know it— 
; yes, I know it well now; before, I was doubtful.”’ 

‘‘ Here is something,’ said the coroner. ‘A 
ring upon the hand. This may help us. 

He stooped, and drew a seal-ring from the 
finger of one hand. 

“Tt is the Stamford seal—that which the old 
earl always wore. This is enough. We need 
not continue this painful part of the examination 
farther. No one but Lord Colgate could have 
; worn the seal ring of the family. 

no identification so certain as that.” 


” 


} 
; 
$ 


There can be 


$ ‘fhe coroner appealed to the jvry as he said 
| this, and they accepted his reasoning with grave, 
satisfied faces. 
3 ‘“‘Now, gentlemen,’’ he continued, ‘shall we 
} adjourn to some other room? The saddest part 
} of our duties’ here are over.” 
Jurors and such magistrates as had been drawn 
3 to the scene, moved, breathing more freely as 
3 they went; for it seemed like escaping from ‘a 
}tomb. Lord Belus gave a key to the coroner, at 
} the foot of the stairs. 
3 «You will find the library exactly as my 
3 brother left it,’ he said. “That was the last 
room he entered before we went from the castle.” 

Lady Colgate did not move; she had evidently 
overestimated her strength; for her face looked 
wearily white against the carved ebony, and her 
breath was labored. 

Belus came back from the staircase, and ap- 
proached her. 

“Ts it over?’ she questioned, opening her 
eyes, as she touched the hand in her lap. “Is 
it over?” 

3 “All that need shock you so—but there is 
> great need of composure. Are you breaking 
> down?” 

The lady sat upright. 


> ©“Breaking down? No; but the room—that! 


the human form, which seemed to have lost all ; Take me anywhere else, and I shall be well 


traces by which it might be identified. 


“The features are so changed. I think it is } 


; enough.” 


‘« They have all gone to the library. We must 


my brother—I know it is my brother—but it } follow them there.” 


behooves me, above all persons, to make myself } 


certain. That I cannot do by the face alone.” 


The coroner ordered that more of the sail 


should be removed. 


Belus had taken the lady’s hand, and was 
} about to lead her away, when he observed that 


light was coming in from the entrance, and that 


This was done reverently } a group of persons were hovering about it. One 


. 2 . 
from the bosom, over which both hands were} of them—a woman, with a black scarf woven 


folded. 


2 . 
; among the blacker tresses of her hair—came for- 


Here Belus reached out his hand, with a! ward, moving like a creature of midnight, through 


broken cry, and checked further exposure. 
“Tt is enough. 
man is Lord Colgate, my brother.” 


The coroner and magistrates, startled by this 
sudden exclamation, gathered around the bier. 


I have no doubt now. This 


2 


} the dusk. 

3 Let me look upon hin,’ 

; you bolt the doors—let me look upon his face.” 
3 


she said, ‘ before 


Lady Colgate started from her chair, erect and 
haughty. 
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“You!” she exclaimed, pointing her finger at ; 
theintruder. ‘‘ You, Huldah Winters! Is there} 
no shame even in your low blood? Would you 
cast disgrace on the dead, as you fastened it on 
the living? Is he to be followed to the very 
grave by tramps from the cove?” 

** Lady, forbear,’ said Huldah Winters, draw- 
ing close to her enemy, whose white lips quivered ; 
under the venomous words that passed through } 
them. ‘Lady, forbear, and do not forget that} 
you are in the presence of death.” 3 

‘I am in the presence of a living disgrace—of ? 
an audacious woman, who dares to drag her in- 
famy into the solemn rites of a funeral, and there 
blazon it before the whole world, that it may 
sneer over a weak man’s mewory !” 

Huldah almost smiled; for scorn of this tirade ; 
would break up even through the weight of her ° 
sorrow. 

«* Lady, I say again, forbear. These hot words ° 
are sacrilege in this presence. I only ask the? 
poor privilege of looking on the face of my bene- ; 
factor, and that I must have.”’ 

«‘ Nay, but you never shall. If needful I will ; 
call down an officer of the law, to force you $ 
hence,”’ answered the lady, panting with rage. 
«Then 1, too, will appeal to him,’’ answered 3 


Huldah. ‘I will demand the right as a witness } 


to assure myself and the law that Lord Colgate } 
3 her, as she moved down the dim twilight of the 
keep, and passed into the open air. 


is indeed lying there.” 
That moment the two women were grandly } 
matched: one in the pride of circumstance, the } 
other in the force and dignity of native grandeur, ; 
There was no faltering in Huldah’s speech—no } 
fury in her eyes; but she stood erect before her } 
tormentor, firm as a rock, quiet as the moss that } 
grows on it. ; 3 
*« Unveil his face,’’ she said to Lord Belus. “I 3 
have a right to see it. 
«It cannot be,’ was the answer. “The court } 
has so ordered it. Else I would make no objec- 
tions. To-morrow my brother will lie here in 
state. ' Then you can see him with the rest.” 
The young man spoke firmly; but he was far 
more gentle than his mother, who had gathered > 


5 


You are master here.”’ 


” 


5 


up her draperies, as if she feared that they might ? 
touch the low-born woman, and stood guard 3 
upon the scene. } 

‘Come, mother, let us go. This good woman } 
will be content to wait, until to-morrow,” said 
the young man.” 

The countess stamped her foot upon the} 
stone floor. She was beside herself with impatient > 
wrath. 

‘**No,” she said. ‘I will not leave the keep, ; 
till this woman is thrust out of the door, and} 
that thrice bolted behind her.” 


3 like the rest, must retire. 


ns RRR 

“The place must indeed be closed,’’ 
Belus, addressing Huldah. 
the coroner.” 

Huldah stood, irresolute, with her sad eyes 
turned mournfully on the coarse, gray pall, that 
seemed to cover up her own soul. 

‘« To-morrow, you can see him with the rest,” 
repeated Lord Belus. 

At the same time, he beckoned to some one at 
the door, and the new gamekeeper came forward. 

‘“You are put in charge here. See that the 
keep is cleared, and that no one enters, until you 
receive further orders. 

John Winters bowed. 

‘‘ As for this woman, treat her gently ; but she, 
The presence of 
strangers disturbs my mother, and is not per- 
mitted by the court. Persuade her to go away, 


said 
“It is so ordered by 


$ quietly, if you can.” 


As these orders were given, both Huldah and 
Lady Colgate stood face to face, without secing 
each other, clearly; for Huldah’s eyes were 
turned on that gray pall, and those of the countess 
searched the face of her son. 

The gamekeeper approached Huldah, and 
touched her arm, something he said to her, ina 
low voice, that seemed to change her purpose; 
for she lifted her head from its listening attitude, 
and turned to go away. Lady Colgate watched 
She did not 
change her watchful position, till the doors were 
closed, and the bolts drawn. Then she allowed 
Belus to take her away. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue door of the great library was unlocked, 


; and the coroner’s court entered it, with a sense 


of relief; for the scene below had depressed the 
strongest of them, with a feeling of unconquer- 


> able awe. 


Here all was light and splendid coloring. 


> Sunshine poured in, mellow and rich, through 


windows of painted glass, set deep in the thick- 
ness of the walls. 
a ceiling barred with oak, on which some artist 
of worth had lavished years of rare imagination ; 
thus mellowing the rude strength of medieval 
times into artistic beauty. Between these beams 


Book-cases rose half-way to 


; came the rich glow of gilded leather, which also 


extended from the cornice down the wall, forming 
a background for the ebony book-cases, crowded 


> with costly volumes in white vellum, crimson, 


green, and dun-colored leather that threw out 
gleams of gold and rare coloring, even richer 
than that upon the walls. 
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In the centre of this apartment, standing upon ; castle, if any other trustworthy person could be 
a large Persian rug, in which all the tints of the found to take charge of the boat. 
room were harmonized, stood the great ebony The two went out together, from the old castle 
table, littered with papers, and a few books. On ; entrance, and she saw neither of them again, till 
this, in front of the chair from which Lord ; Lord Belus came back, some time before dark. 
Colgate had risen, when he went on that fatal ; Indeed he had only been absent long enough to 
excursion, stood a small desk of Oriental work- ; reach the cove, and walk leisurely back again. 
manship, open, as if it had just been used; for ; They had spent some time in her closet, looking 
a sheet of note paper lay on the lining of purple over some papers. Then both had retired to dress 
velvet, and, near it, was a tiny lamp, which might } for dinner, and were waiting for its announcement, 





have been dug from Pompeii, at which a taper 
had been lighted. 

The coroner seated himself in the great: library 
chair, leaned his elbow upon this desk, and 
keenly examined the articles upon the table, 
while the jury were arranging themselves. 

Another man might have hesitated in doing 
this; for there is something that seems almost 
like sacrilege in occupying the chair of a dead 
man, While the same roof covers him and it; 
but, as I have said, the law has no sentiment, 
and this particular officer reflected that the seat 
was roomy, and the cushions elastic. It was 
nothing to him, if a human being had gone forth 
from this seat to his death. That was always 
a question to be elucidated, with as much com- 
fort as could be arranged. Such scenes were 
not entirely new to him, or altogether against 
his taste. But there was a certain dignity in 
presiding at an inquest where a peer of Eng- 
land was the subject, and a certain sense of 
grandeur in occupying that nobleman’s empty 
seat. 


All at once, the coroner reached forth his 3 


hand. Close by the antique lamp, a letter was 
lying, with the seal uppermost. 

“Here is something that confirms our evi- 
dence,” he said, taking the seal-ring from his 
pocket, and fitting it to the wax impression. 
“This is probably the last letter that Lord Colgate 
ever wrote. See, it is stamped with the ring we 
took from his finger. This is indeed a marvelous 
confirmation.” 

The letter and the ring had been passed to the 
jury, and-back again, when Lord Belus and 
his mother came into the library, and the exam- 
ination proceeded. The countess had recovered 
from her faintness, and was ready to go on; but 
she had not much to say. Her son and Lord 
Colgate had been on the water a good deal of 
late, she said, and she regarded it as nothing 
strange that they should have arranged to go 
out, on that afternoon. Indeed, she might not 
have remembered it so particularly, but for the 
fact that, on that day, she had wished to go over 
some accounts with her son, and had privately 
asked Lord Colgate to send him back to the 


when news was brought them that the boat that 


: Lord Colgate had gone out in was found adrift and 
empty, while he was missing. The lady told 
her story with great precision, and when it was 
¢ended, seemed 2uxious to be questioned. But 
it was clear and simple enough, and no one 
cared to examine her closely; for nothing that 
she said bore with any weight upon the real 
tragedy. 

Lady Colgate did not retire, at once; but 
‘seated herself in a recess of the window, and 
: listened, intently, while her son was before the 
‘jury. She had been very pale in the keep; but 
;now her face was flushed, and her eyes were 
é . S : 

‘ full of feverish anxiety. 

$ Lord Belus was examined more closely than 
$ . 

$she had been; and, sometimes, when he seemed 
3 to hesitate, she would close the large, black fan 
which she had moved to and fro while speaking, 
$ : 
with a leisurely movement, and grasp it till the 
; stick broke in her hand; but this, the only sign 
of agitation she made, was observed by no one 
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but herself. . 

Belus told his story exactly as the mother had 
done, until he came to the cove. There, he said, 
Lord Colgate rested awhile, in old Winters’ cot- 
tage, before he went down to the beach, where 
Keath Winters was getting the little yacht ready. 
3 Lord Belus himself strolled down to the beach, 
; and was talking with Keath, when the earl came 
$ from the cottage and joined them. Then Lord 
; Belus aided his brother to enter the craft, and 
; When himself 
; about to leap on board, Lord Colgate had pre- 
; vented him, spoke of his promise to the countess, 


saw him seated by the helm. 


$ and insisted that Keath was quite able to manage 
i the craft, while he would take the helm. Lord 
} Belus had protested against that, but the earl 
} persisted; and, at last, he left the boat, with 
‘great reluctance, and went back to the castle, 
3 leaving two persons on board, Lord Colgate and 
$ Keath Winters. He could not swear that they 
¢had put out to sea at all; for the craft was at 
’ the beach, when he left it; but that was the last 
; time he saw Lord Colgate alive. 

At what hour did he get back to the castle ?— 
sabout half-past five—certainly before six. It 
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was a little before five, when he left the cove. 


But his mother could give the exact time; for 
she dropped her watch, as he came in—some 
spring was broken, and the pointers never 
turned again. If the watch had not been mended, 
the jury could get the exact time on its face. 

The watch was brought, shattered and silenced 
by a fall upon the stone floor. The pointers 
stood at fifteen minutes before six. 

After a few questions, courteously put by 
the coroner, and deliberately answered, Lord 
Belus closed his evidence. Then Huldah Winters 
was called. 

She came into the library, alone, calm then, 
but with traces of past excitement in and around 
her eyes. 


face—no Greek statue ever embodied more sup- § 


pressed misery. 
The woman had nothing of moment to tell. 


Lord Colgate had stopped at her cottage to rest } 


himself, after his walk to the cove, as was usual 
with him. He had seemed in good spirits, and 
spoke cheerfully of the little sea trip, for which 
the smack had been put in readiness by her son, 
Keath Winters. 
earl, did not stop at the cottage ; but went down to 
the -beach, and also busied himself about the 
craft. After awhile Lord Colgate went down to 
the water, walking slowly, as he always did. 
Old Winters had laid down his work, and wanted 
to follow him, but the earl waved him back, 
smiling pleasantly, and went down alone. 


Huldah had waited in the porch to make sure } 


that he reached the boat in safety; for the path, 
downward, was dangerously steep, and she was 
anxious about him. She saw him enter the boat 
and seat himself. Both of the yourg men were 
aboard, and both seemed anxious to seat him 
comfortably. Then one leaped ashore, and went 
up the opposite side of the cove, waving his hand 
back toward the boat. 

“Which 
coroner. 


one was that?’ questioned the 


‘TI cannot swear to that,” answered the } 
woman, after a pause, in which she lifted her } 


hand to her throat, as if a spasm of pain had 
seized her there. 
dressed alike in the clothing of young fishermen. 
They are of the same height, and the distance was 
so great that I could not see the features clearly 
enough to be certain. Still there was something 
in his walk, and the gesture he flung, back con- 
vinced me then that it was Keath—my son.” 

*« Are you sure of this?’ 

“IT cannot swear to it; but that was my 
belief.” 

* And is this all?” 


‘‘ Lord Belus and my son were 


POIs 


No marble could be whiter than her } 


< 
$ 
Lord Belus, who was with the : 
3 
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‘* All, save that I saw the boat put out into the 


‘ cove a few minutes after the young man left it,” 


’ 
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‘« And you never saw Lord Colgate again ?”’ 
The woman could not answer at once. A 
; quiver stirred the whiteness of her face; a pain- 
; ful movement of the lips brought forth no sound; 
‘but the effort seemed to wring tears from her 
; heart, that mounted with pathetic slowness to her 
i eyes. 
; ‘You never saw Lord Colgate again?” re- 
peated the coroner, less deferential to this woman 
$ than he had been to the great lady, sitting there 
in the recess, and watching these proceedings 
with feverish impatience, 
“‘T never saw him again,” answered Huldah, 
} witha wild effort to speak calmly, ‘save at a dis- 
tance, when they took him from the water.” 
Huldah could hardly stand now; the strain 
; upon her nerves had been too great. She moved 
away from the tables slowly, and with dignity; 
; but held out her arms, with pathetic entreaty for 
help, when she saw old Winters standing by the 
; door. 
If she had been an angel the old man could 
not have supported her more reverently. 
‘‘ Bethink you,” he whispered, as her head fell 
: upon his shoulder, ‘‘bethink you, these people 
should not see such grief. 
; derstanding. 


It is beyond their un- 
My lady will make an offence of 
¢ your tears.” 

‘Keath Winters!” called out a voice from the 
library. 

Ifuldah lifted her head, suddenly. 

‘‘ Keath—Keath! Great heavens, where is 
he?’’ she said, wildly questioning the old man. 

«« Keath Winters !’’ repeated the voice. 

Silence for a moment; then the coroner said: 

‘« Let the woman be called back.” 

Huldah stood before him again. 

‘‘ Your son—he does not answer to his name. 
{ Where is he ?”’ 

‘I do not know. Since yesterday I have not 
seen him.” 

‘Not since yesterday? That seems strange.” 

Here Lady Colgate leaned forward, clutching 
her fan so fiercely that the costly thing was 
; crushed to splinters in her hand. When the 
} coroner spoke she drew back with an unholy 
smile on her lips. 
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g 
; Lord Belus did not move or even look at his 
‘mother. Of those two, the young man, with the 
first silken down of youth upon his lips, was the 
‘ most composed. 

“Let a search be made for the young man. So 
; far the evidence clearly points to him as the last 
§ person who saw Lord Colgate alive. Until he is 


‘ found, it may be well to adjourn the inquest. We 
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have still another painful duty to do down at the 
fishermen’s cove.” 

There was a general breaking-up of the inquest 
now. Those who had gathered in the old castle 
left it with grave faces—some anxious and 
doubtful, and all wondering that Keath Winters, 
generally so prompt and earnest, should be ab- 
sent when much depended on his evidence. 

As the day grew older, these feelings deepened 
into anxiety, then distrust followed, and at night- 
fall the whole neighborhood was in a state of ex- 
citement over Keath Winters’ disappearance. 
When the coroner’s jury met at the cove, and 
stood around the little bed on which Delia Fitch 


lay, shrouded in white like a folded lily, there ; 


was no room for turbulent emotion. That had 
been exhausted over the great man at the castle. 
With regard to the girl, no evidence whatever 
existed. There had been no marks of violence 
on her person—no reason produced why she 
should have been obnoxious to any human being. 
Even a vague theory of suicide was abandoned ; 
for the girl had seemed happy enough, so far as the 
primitive people in the cove could remember, and 
no possible reason for a violent death, either by an 
enemy or her own hands, could be discovered. 
Delia had always been a creature of vagrant 
habits, who spent half her existence in the open 
air. From her first childhood, she had loved to 
roam in the wild places of the park, bathe her 
feet in the fresh mountain stream, and wade 
sometimes waist deep, for water-lilies, in the 


beautiful season of their blooming. And this was 


the summer time, when the deep pools were white ‘ 


with them. Was it improbable that the wild 
thing had gone beyond her depth and been 
dragged down to her death among the flowers 
she loved? One of them was grasped in her 
hand when they found her floating there among 
the green pods—a flower untimely plucked as 
she had been. They brought in, accordingly, a 
verdict of Accidental Drowning. 

One thing some of the more observant jurymen 
observed with curious interest. All the time of 
the inquest, a little boy, with soft, questioning 


eyes, and the noiseless movements of a hare, 3 
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sor roamed about the wild haunts of Trevylan. 
; That was why he could not bear to leave her, 
; now that she was dead. He was a silent, fanci- 
¢ ful boy that no one could. fully understand, but 


§ 
¢ 


sweet-tempered and gentle as a tame pigeon.” 

So the inquest ended, and the next day poor 
little Delia was carried out from Winters’ cottage 
on arustic bier, for the people in ‘‘the cove’’ 
‘ loved her, wild as she was, and could not bear 
that she should be shut up in a hearse. Enough 
strong young fellows, who had been admirers of 
the girl, could be found among the fishermen, to 
carry her light form from ‘the cove’’ to the 
church away yonder in the village of Trevylan, 
where the yew trees kept their greenness all the 
year round, and one of the oldest churches in 
England cast its shadow on the turf below. 

*«Tt,’’ said one of them, with tears in his honest 
eyes, ‘‘ will be within hearing of the sea, and 
Delia loved that. She will feel the waves sob 
and the winds Who knows that her 
prayers up yonder, in heaven, will not keep us 
; from harm, when the storms rage fiercest. Make 
sure she will do it, if the angels will let her.” 


moan. 


With low-spoken words like these, the neigh- 

bors took their last farewell of Delia, lying 
serenely in her coffin, clad in snow-white robes, 
t oni a crown of water-lilies on her golden hair; 
’ for Tim had plucked the flowers, fresh from the 
kisses of the water, and besought Huldah to 
weaye them around Delia’s head, that the 
sweetness of their breath might be with her 
in the grave. Huldah humored him, though 
her own heart was aching sadly with a deeper 
grief than the death of that fair girl could ever 
bring. ‘ 

When the funeral procession came up from the 
cove, little Tim followed it, afar off, carrying a 
{rose bush, heavy with blood-red blossoms. All 
‘ the time, his eyes were full of tears, and his 
?lips moved with whispered thoughts, he was 

giving to the flowers, which he fully believed 
; would reveal them to his dead friend, at night, 
’ when the dews were falling over her. For he 
intended to plant it above her heart, and hoped 
that it might stir a little, when the roots crept 
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hovered around the room, and listened to all that $§ downwards. 


was said, but crept away if anyone spoke to him, 
or even looked earnestly in his face, as if fright- 
ened by the least approach to observation.. Some 
one asked if this pretty lad was akin to the dead 
girl, but was answered promptly : 

“Oh, nothing of the kind. That was only } 
little Tim, the grandson of old Markham, head 
keeper at the park. But he was fond of Delia } 
Fitch, and used to follow after her like a pet ; 
lamb, when she perched herself among the rocks 


If any of the mourners saw the boy, toiling 
under his sacred burden, they gave no sign. 
When the service was read, and the crowd went 
slowly away, Tim crept out from the deep 
shadows of the church, and, with his small 
hands, removed a square of the newly-cut turf, 
and, scooping out the earth, planted his rose, 
with soft, hesitating touches, as if he were afraid 
of disturbing the fair, dead thing underneath, 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Ir sounds odd, I know, but I should probably 


E. STONE. 


;myself. ‘Ill do something, this very moment.” 


never have married Charlie, had it not been for { Then I happened to think it was the night for my 


Pererson’s MAGAZINE. 
comes, now, looking so fresh and inviting, I feel 
just like exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, you dear creature! 
here you are again. You can’t guess how much 
I owe you! Where would this nice home, and 
that great, noble husband of mine be, but for 
you? Why I should as soon think of wearing 
my winter bonnet in dog-days, as to get along 
without that magazine.” 

Almost every one in our set had made up their 
minds that I would marry Ralph Arnold. I 
thought a good deal about it myself. He was 
rich and handsome; but somehow he didn’t suit 
me. Ralph proposed regularly every week, and 


I had to keep putting him off. More than once, 


I was on the point of saying ‘‘ yes,” but then an $ 


uncomfortable feeling would intrude itself, that 
it would be a terribly dismal thing to spend one’s 
whole life with such a man as Ralph Arnold. 

But grandmamma favored it, and continually 
urged me on. “TJ can’t see what you are think- 
ing about, Estelle,’ she would say. ‘‘ You know 
very well that when I am gone, you will be all 
alone in the world—and poor.”’ 

This, alas, was very true. Our little hoard 
had almost all been spent in endeavoring to keep 
up appearances. Grandmamma was my only 
living relative, and when she died, I.would have 
no one to look to. 

One dismal afternoon, in early winter, I sat by 
the parlor window, looking out on the dreary 
scene. We had 
just put another mortgage on the old place; and 
grandmamma, in consequence, was unusually 
fretful. 


her reproaches. 


I was dreadfully low in spirits. 


other word to me on the subject, grandmamma, 
Pll tell Ralph Arnold, to-night, I'll marry him, 
and let that end it.” 

Upon this she kissed me, and called me her 
“dear, good child,” saying I would never regret 
it, and that I had made her “so happy!” 

But all this didn’t ease my heart in the least, 
which grew heavier and heavier, and I kept wink- 
ing the tears back that would persist in filling 
my eyes. 

baad | "(230 be quite an idiot,” I said, sharply, to 

230) 


Every month, when it ; magazine to come. 


She had driven me almost frantic with $ 
At last, when I could bear it no § 
longer, I said, recklessly, ‘If you won’t say an- $ 


“Pll go down to the post- 
office for it,” I thought; “if anything in this 
} world can cheer me up, that will.’ 

; So, wrapping a thick shawl about me, and 


; tying my scarlet hood over my head, I started 
;out. I found my magazine awaiting me, and had 
: just turned the corner, by the court-house, to re- 
turn home, when who should I see coming up the 
street towards me, but Ralph Arnold? 

; Of course he was by my side in an instant; 
; “so glad to see you,” he said, effusively. 

In return, I only bowed. 

After we had walked for a block or so, and I 
‘had favored him with short, crusty answers to 
all his overtures, he said, in a trembling voice: 

‘¢ Have you made up your mind, Stella?” 

Now, I knew perfectly well what he meant. 
‘ But I feigned ignorance, and inquired, in an in- 

nocent tone: 

‘«What in the world do you mean, Ralph?” 

‘““Why—ah, you know—Stella; didn’t I—ask 
you—the other night, if—if—you’d have me?” 

Horrors! Whata feeling of disgust came over 

(me. Was this the knight who had always 
; haunted my imagination ? 

Was this the hero of my dreams? Was this 
the man I was to choose, for better or worse, to 
be my husband, to lean on, and to love, as long 
as life should last? 

This Ralph Arnold, with his sickly, yellow 
hair, and a face as devoid of expression as the 

; painted dolls I saw, every day, in the shop- 
; windows. 
; I turned faint. 

But my promise to grandmamma came to me. 
‘‘T might as well say ‘ yes,’ and be done with it,” 
I said, bitterly, to myself. ‘‘ Ralph has money, 
and that is all that is needed, they say, in this 
¢ world. Perhaps, he insn’t any more of an idiot 

than the rest, after all.”’ 

‘Ralph,’’ I said aloud, ‘I have thought the 

; matter over, and have concluded to say—” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, miss,” 
strange voice, at this instant. 

I turned, suddenly, and there stood a great, 
noble-looking man, with the blackest eyes and 
hair I ever saw, holding his hat in one hand, and 
my Prrerson’s MaGazine in the other 


interrupted a 
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“You dropped this, a moment ago,” he said, } dark-eyed pair, that I had been continually 
bowing, and holding my magazine towards me. } dwelling on, ever since I dropped my magazine. 
“JT have taken the liberty to return it.” Nelly went on, breathlessly : 

I managed to stammer a few words of thanks ; “Tam so glad, too, you are looking divinely ; 
and with another low bow, he walked away. for I want to introduce you to a gentleman here, 

‘What a great popinjay that fellow is!’’ ex- ‘from New York—he came here with the Van 
cdaimed Ralph, looking angrily after him. ‘I } Cleets—a Mr. McGregor. He’s perfectly grand, 
never heard of such impudence.” and—would you believe it?—he has been asking 

“J don’t consider it at all impudent in him,’ { me all about you. I promised to introduce him 
I retorted, sharply. ‘‘It is no more than any ; as soon as you came. All the girls are wild over 
gentleman would have done. I would not have } him.” 
lost my magazine for a good deal.” “Very well, Nellie, just ss you think best,’ I 

“But he might have handed it to me—the ; said, trying to look composed, though my heart 
down !” beat faster and faster. 

“You didn’t drop it,” I retorted. ‘Iwon’t{ She was back in ‘a moment, with the very iden- 
hear another word against that gentleman, Ralph tical hero of my lost magazine. 

Arnold.” I acknowledged the introduction gravely, and 
By this time, we had reached our gate. : accepted Mr. McGregor’s arm for a promenade. 
“Won't you answer my question, Stella?”’ said ‘Have you thoroughly perused Prrenrson, 
Ralph, leaning over it. Miss Wood ?”’ he asked, presently. ‘‘ Just think, 

“No, I won't,” I replied, thoroughly angry; § if I had not come to the rescue, you would have 
and running up the steps, I slammed the door $ foregone that pleasure.” 
after me, leaving Ralph to do what he thought ; ‘Oh, indeed! are you the gentleman who 
best. ’found my magazine,” I said, pretending great 
Dropping into a low chair, before the grate, in ; surprise. ‘I am sure I thank you very much, 
my own room, Iopened my magazine. Thestories {as Perenson and I are such inseparable friends 
were unsually good, but I could not get interested ‘ that I should have felt its loss keenly.” 
in them. A handsome face, and a pair of black Poor Ralph glared at me all that evening, when- 
eyes, kept getting in the way. ever I danced or promenaded with Mr. McGregor, 
Grandmamma scolded, at my being so absent- § which was very often, as he paid me exclusive 
ninded, at the supper-table, and fretted the} attention. When he assisted me into the carriage, 
whole evening because Ralph did not put in § he requested permission “to call,” on the follow- 
an appearance. ingday. You may be sure it was readily granted. 
“You'll lose him, Estelle, as sure as you’re He came, and came again and again, much to 
born,’ she exclaimed; and when he did not } grandmamma’s disgust, who, as well she might, 
cme, the next evening, or the next, she grew } considered him a formidable rival t6 Ralph. 
ilmost wild with anxiety. From his conversation, I inferred that he was 
Qn the night of Nellie Briggs’ party, which} poor; but only from that, as the Van Cleets, 
weurred about a week later, she superintended my { whom he visited, were the wealthiest and most 
wilet herself, even going so far as to lend me her 3 influential people in town. Having always been 
diamond necklace, which, always before, she had 3 obliged to pinch in every possible way, in order 
declared, ‘‘ Was not fit for a young girl to wear.” to carry out grandmamma’s réle of keeping up 
“Now, do your best,’’ were her parting words. } apppearances, I looked on being poor as decidedly 
“Don’t, for mercy’s sake, let him slip out of your $ the most disagreeable thing under the sun; but 
hands, to-night.” i viewing it in a new light now, I gradually lost 
$ 


| 
| 


The getting a dress, for this evening, had been { all my old distaste, and often caught myself pic- 
quitean event; but here Pererson cametoouraid. { turing love in a cottage, like the heroine of a 
We selected one of his patterns, and made it up { fourth-rate novel. At last, when Charlie asked 
ourselves; and no other girl had so stylish a ‘me to marry him, which was one evening late 
dress, not even Miss Bond, who had just returned that fall, I answered ‘“ yes,’’ without the slightest 
from Paris, hesitation, or any such a fecling of disgust as I 

“How lovely you look,” cried Nellie, rushing § experienced in poor Ralph Arnold’s case. 
up to me, as I entered the room. ‘‘ Your dress$ We were to be married at Christmas time. 
is simply perfection—such taste—all the rest { Grandmamma, after evincing considerable dissat- 
look like dowdies beside you.” isfaction, had given her full consent, and I was 

I heard her, with a beating heart; for the {supremely happy. Only one thing troubled me: 
very first pair of eyes I had encountered, was a { Charlie was so extravagant. He would persist 








A RAINY DAY.—ON THE SHORE. 





in sending, every day, the most beautiful bouquet 
the hot-house afforded, besides making me. pres- 
ents of articles that: I knew to be far beyond his 
means. At last, when he slipped an elegant soli- 
taire upon my finger, as an engagement ring, I 
felt called upon to remonstrate. 

“I don’t care for this ring, Charlie,” I said. 

“Why, Stella ?’’ he asked, in a surprised tone. 

* Would you have liked a larger diamond? I 

can easily change it.” 

“*T didn’t want a diamond ring at all, Charlie. 
You cannot afford it: you are poor, you know.” 

* You little goose,” he said, with a low laugh, 
“who said I was poor?” 

“ Why, I judged so from your own conversa- 
tion—nothing else,” 

“My darling,” he said, seriously, ‘I confess 
I gave you that idea, but I never said so. I 
wanted to be sure of your heart, Stella,” and I 
think he was. 

I will not deny that it was a pleasant surprise, 
when I learned that he was even richer than 





Ralph Arnold ; besides it silenced grandmamma’s 
complaints. Still, I had loved him for himself, 
and even if he had been poor, would never have 
repented. 

“Do you know,”’ Charlie said to me the other 
day, ‘*that I nearly fell in love with you at first 
sight? But my thraldom was complete when I saw 
you at the party, in that exquisite dress. I never 
tire of having you wear it, as you are aware.” 

** Well,’ said I, ‘we owe it all to Pererson. 
Your picking the magazine up for me was the 
first thing; and that dress I owe entirely to my 
pet periodical. Even you could see how much 
more style there was in it, than in the mon- 
strosities copied from others.” 

‘* Yes, the rest of the girls looked like frights 
beside you,” he said, bending down and kissing 
me. 

If ever my unmarried readers get married—as 
of course they will—I hope their husbands will 
be as nice as Charlie. If they are it will be, no 
doubt, because of PETERSON. 





A RAINY DAY. 


BY FAITH 


Across the plain and o’er the hill, 
The wintry winds are whistling chill, 
And floods of rain are driven fast, 
Like mist before the sweeping blast, 
The lowering sky is downward bent 
In heavy masses, torn and rent; 

And sudden gusts of wind sweep by, 
With moaning sound and wailing cry. 


The low, dull sobbing of the rain 
Sounds like a human soui in pain; 
The pouring out of bitter tears 

O’er buried hopes and wasted years. 
The night draws on, and darker gloom, 
Like gathering shadows of the tomb, 
Steals o’er the earth and hides the sky, 
And still the tempest rages high. 





LINCOLN. 


My heart grows sad, my eyes will fill 
With bitter tears against my will; 

I murmur at the storm of life, 

Its days of tempest, years of strife ; 
Forgetful of the former days, 

When I was led in pleasant ways, 

By sparkling water, cool and sweet, 

On paths made smooth for stumbling feet. 


Shall I not drink one bitter draught, 
Since Thou a deadlier potion quaffed? 
Shall I be free fromm pain and loss, 
When Thou hast borne a heavier cross? 
Lord, help me come into the light, 

And walk by faith, nor ask for sight, 
To trust in Thee, in Thee abide, 

While storm and tempests rour outside. 





ON THE 


BY CLARA B. 


Tue waves were lapsing on the shore, 
In whispering, idle mood, 

His hand clasped hers, as oft of yore: 
Expectantly, they stood. 


The sunset clouds were tipped with grey, 
No breezes were astir, 

His eyes were looking far away, 
His thoughts were all of her. 





SHORE. 
HEATH. 


“ Good-bye,” they said, still side by side ; 
No other words would come. 

But when heart-doors are opened wide, 
The lips may well be dumb. 


Ohe look, one kiss, they walked on air. 
The way was dark no more: 

A new-born light made all things fair, 
It from shore to shore. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give (No. 1), this month, a front and back } either in black or light colors. Both the front 
view of a dinner-dress of satin and cashmere, } and back view is given. The robe is cut in the 





















































No.1, 


satin. Also, the entire plastroon front is of satin. 
From under the lace the cashmere is yery much 
(238) 


princess shape, and withalongtrain. The dress 
is of cashmere ; around the bottom isa ruching of 
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wrinkled, for the sides, and the back is laid in a 
double box-plait, down which the lace is put on 
in a jabot, with lcops of satin ribbon between, 
finishing with a flat bow just below the waist- 
line. The front, which is cut square in the neck, 
is trimmed with the lace laid on flat, turned in to 
shape to the figure at the waist, and so carried 
around the neck. Large, flat-looped bows of the 
satin ribbon ornament the front. Elbow-sleeves, 
edged with lace, finished by band and bow of 
ribbon. Imitation, Mechlin, Spanish, or Russian 
lace will trim well. Ten to twelve yards of 
cashmere, and four yards satin will be required. 
Twelve yards lace, and twelve yards satin ribbon. 


No, 2 is a short costume, of plain and plaid 
camel's hair material, suitable for early autumn 
wear, The very narrow, round skirt has, first, 
® knife-plaiting of the plaid; then upon the 
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foundation, upon which it is made, the front of 
the plain material is arranged, being gathered 
very full, with four rows of shirring exactly in 
the middle. Then the second trimming on the 
skirt is placed; this is a plaiting, sewed in the 


No. 3. 
middle, so forming a heading. The back of the 
skirt commenced at the sides, very far in front, 
and is of the plaid, gathered very full at the 
sides; in the back it is quite bouffant; the edge 
is bound with a broad bias of the plain material. 
The bodice is a long basque, turned up on from 
the front, over the hips, and coming to a point 
again in the back to correspond with the front. 
The basque is made of the plaid, and the vest 
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and turned-up edges are of the solid color, also 
the cuffs. Bows of narrow satin ribbon to cor- 





respond, finish this pretty costume. Eighteen 
yards of double-fold plaid goods, and two yards 





of plain, same width, will be required. One 
piece of inch-wide ribbon. 


No. 8 is a morning-costume of tan-colored 


serge, or de bege, trimmed with brown worsted 
braid. The skirt which is kilted, is ornamented 
with three rows of brown braid. The tablier, 
short in the front, crosses at the back with ends, 
which are fastened down with a brown silk or rib- 
bon bow and ends. The coat-bodice is trimmed 
with braid to simulate a triple basque, and 
is finished with buttons of smoked pearl. The 


cuffs, to correspond, are opened up the back 
seam. Ten to twelve yards, double width goods, 
or double the quantity of single-width material. 








Two dozen yards brown braid, twenty-eight 
buttons. 

No. 4 is a design for a coat-bodice, with vest. . 
Suitable for a walking or house-costume. The 
vest is entirely separate, and made of striped 
silk and satin, corresponding with the color of 
the costume. The coat is cut to fit the figure to 





a nicety, and buttons on both sides on to the 
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vest, holding it in place. As it is very much cut 
away, this buttoning down is necessary to keep 
it in place. The collar turns over in front, and 
a jabot of lace is worn with this jacket. Coat- 
sleeves, with plain cuff. A good design for 
black cashmere, with striped silk and satin for 
vest, and a little of it upon the skirt to carry 
out the design in the whole costume. 

No. 5.—For a girl of six years, we have a 
claret serge costume. It is trimmed with fancy 
braid and gilt buttons. The princess frock has 
pardessus fronts; it is edged with a knife-plaiting. 
Collars, cuffs and pockets to match. 


my 
a 





No. 8—B, 


Nos. 6 and 7 is the back and front of a dress 
for a girl from twelve to fourteen years of age; 
the dress can be made of camel’s hair, cashmere 
or of any woolen stuff, and the collar and cuffs 
can be of silk, velvet or velveteen; or the whole 
dress can be of velveteen; if preferred. The 
deep kilt-plaiting is attached to a cambric skirt, 
and the deep basque and vest come well over the 
plaiting. The jacket and vest can be made 
separately, or the vest can be attached to the 
under part of the jacket. 

No. 8.—A and B. Fora boy of five to seven 
years, we give the back and front of the costume, 
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$ price of pattern, of Mrs. M, A. Jones, 





which consists of tight, knee pants, vest and 
jacket. The vest and jacket are made together. 
The suit is trimmed with narrow, white worsted 
braid, and made of navy blue flannel. For 
morning-dressing use, make of fine, white flannel, 
and trim with blue braid and gilt buttons. 

No. 9 is a cashmere mantelet for a young girl, 
to be made of black for the street, white, pink 
or pale blue, for evening wear, or a seaside wrap. 
The ends are pointed, and a hood is simulated at 
the back, and ornamented with bows. The edge 
is finished with a tasseled fringe to match. 





PATTERNS OF OUR Every-Dresses, or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc, may be had on cation. by ca prea 
Im and Design 
of Paper Patierns, No. 28 South Eighth racing Philadelphia, 
We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladies and Children furnished by her, and for 
which there is not space in this book. All patterns are put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a few principal patterns. 


Watteau Wrapper, 50 cts.|)Talmas, ...... 365 cts. 
Princess Dress, . 50 “ em 35 “ 
Polonaise, 50 * ne 4 os 
Trimmed Skirt, - 50 * Chi "3 Dresses, plain, 25 ° 

ques, . . . 35 © (Combination Suits, . 35 « 
Coats, . . . 85 “ | Boys’ Suit —, 25t050 “ 
Cut-aways, . 35 “* | Underwear, 20 and 25 “ 
Over-Skirts,. . . 35 


nm Yee 

Good-fitting shirt patterns, 50 - 
For shirt pattern, send size of Neck, Yo! 

Measure for Ladies: Bust, Wi length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles, Fully tanght, $5.00, Without instruc- 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer- 
fully answered. In cone oa please send address 
plainly written, with cota a ae Pe to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, 


e and Sleeve. 





DESIGN FOR 


The curtain, of which we give an illustration 
in front of the number, may be made of almost 
any material that is convenient. Double-width, 
colored Canton flannel, brown holland, grey linen, 
unbleached sheeting, or colored flannel for 
blankets all look well, though it should be borne 
in mind that the color of the curtain should har- 
monize as far as possible with the tone of the 
room in which it is placed. Our illustration is a 
curtain of gray linen; the wide part of the border 
has the linen cut away, and the open spaces are 
button holes, and filled in with many fancy lace 
stitches; the narrow borders are done in cross- 
stitch, with coarse, colored crewels on canvas, 
and the canvas threads are pulled out after the 
working, leaving only the pattern to be seen; 
the upright patterns are done in the same way, 
and the fringe is made by drawing the threads of 
the linen, and then knotting them. A coarse 
lace is sewed on the edge of the curtain length- 


wise, and large —, or wooden rings are attached 
Vou. LXXVI.—1 





A CURTAIN. 


to the top, and these slide easily over a plain rod, 
by the cord which is put through the rings. 

The curtain may be made much more simply 
by substituting a braiding pattern for the cut-out 
lace-work, or even by taking a piece of crétonne, 
of pretty color and pattern, about half a yard in 
depth, and omitting the embroidery above and 
below if desired. Colored flannel that will har- 
monize with the room, put on with black braid, 
the braid either stitched on plain, or put on in 
feather-stitch or chain-stitch, with a yellow or 
red crewel, looks admirably. 

‘For instance, the broad stripe may be of ma- 
roon or dull red flannel, and the upper and lower 
stripes may be of rather a dull blue or olive-green 
or any other color that will look well with the 
furniture, and these stripes may be separated and 
edged above and below, by black worsted braid, 
and across the braid may be cat-stitching in yel- 
low worsted or crewel. An ingenious seamstress 
can vary these curtains in a dozen ways. 




















BLOUSE FOR LITTLE. BOY. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give, here, an engraving of a BLouse ror 
A Lirrie Boy, of from three to five years of age. 
Folded in this number, is a SurrLEeMeENt, giving, 
full-size, the various parts of the pattern for 
this pretty blouse. 

It will be seen, that there is, first, a kilted 
skirt attached to a petticoat-body. Over this is 
worn the blouse. ’ 

The pattern consists of seven pieces, all of 
which are numbered and lettered where they 
are to be sewn together. -The front is double- 
breasted, and the dotted line indicates the 
middle. It buttons over on the side. 

Make of plaid woolen, double-width material. 
For the back, lay first the plaits, and then cut 
by the pattern. The dotted lines show where 
the plaits are to be put. The belt is separate, 
and bound with braid, also bind the cuffs, collar 


and pockets. 











BOOT AND SHOE BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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This travelling-bag is intended for enclosing } or crash, and the interior is divided into three or 
boots and shoes in wear, so as to keep them, ; four compartments. The edges are bound with 
when packed, from too close contact with more { scarlet worsted braid, and the. embroidery 
eum ey ing apparel. It is of brown holland } is worked in scarlet wool. ' 














WAX FLOWERS. No. 


9. 





BY MRS. E. 8. 


L. THOMPSON. 





THE PERIWINELE. 


Materials.—Steel cutting-pim, one. bottle crim- 
son paint (dry), one package “white wax, one 
spool green cotton-wound wire, one bottle green 
paint, dark. These materials will make a cluster 
of perjpinkles, a cluster of white and a cluster of 
crimson verbenas, leaving enough for a handsome 
spray of ivy and tea-roses. 

Have ready a cup of water and a clean sheet of 
writing paper. Cut of stiff paper or card board 
a pattern like Fig: 1. Then lay a sheet of wax 


Fig. 1. 


down smooth on the writing paper. Wet the 
point of the pin in water, and carefully cut out 
exactly by the pattern. Three of the size and 
shape of Fig. 1, will be enough. Then wet the 
ball part of the pin in water, shake off the drops ; 
then place your “periwinkle’’ in the left hand, 
and roll the curved edges cup-shaped with the 
ball part of the pin. This can be easily done. 
Each one of the three should be prepared in 
this manner, and laid aside until the stems are 
ready. Cut from the spool wire one stem two 





and one-half inches long, make a hook by bend- 
ing the wire over at one end; on this hook a 
small piece of wax should be placed (about as 
large as two pin-heads); this can be done with 
the very small scraps of white wax. Color this 
small ball with the crimson paint, rubbed on witha 
small Canton flannel cloth. Cut two more pieces 
of wire one and one-half inches long, and pre- 
pared in exactly the same manner. Then you 
place the “ periwinkles”’ on their stems. This is 
done by carefully punching the stem-wire through 
the centre of the flower (just enough to bring the 
ball through on the right side), pressing the flowers 
up neatly and carefully around the stem, leaving 
the longest or centre stem to project half an inch 
above the others. You can now make the leaves. 

Cut a card board pattern like Fig. 2. Then 





Fig. 2. 


out of seraps of white wax, cut by the pattern 
six pieces like Fig. 2, These when stemmed will 
make three leaves. For the stems, cut of the 
wire three pieces one and one-half inches long. 
Take two leaves and lay together, with the wire 
laid in between nearly the whole length of the 
leaf; press together firmly, then lay down on the 
table, and with the pin (first dipped ‘in water, ) 
make small veins, as represented by Fig. 2. 

The three leaves are stemmed together with 
the cluster of flowers, the leaves projecting above 
the flowers. 





DESIGN FOR STOCKING EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give, as an 
extra embellishment, a colored design for em- 
broidery for stockings. 





necessitated it heres but upon the stocking, if 
so placed, much of the work would be lost. 
Use fine embroidery silk, of-a contrasting color 


Place the design not so far tpon the toe of the { to the stocking, upon which the embroidering is 


stocking as we have given it. 


Want of space ? to be done. 


(289) 














BATH ROOM RACK AND TOWEL, 


WITH DETAIL OF BORDER, 


FULL SIZE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 
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simple cross-stitch, a design for which we give 


in full-size. 





? 
or 


both in combination. French working cotton in 


These towels are made of fine Russia crash 
and the border is worked with red or blue, 
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BRUSH BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This useful bag can be made any size desired. bound all around with the braid, before being 


The material is brown holland, which is braided ; sewn on the bag, which is finished by a quilling . 


with crimson, and bound with crimson braid. } of crimson braid, as may be seen by the engraving. 
The small pocket in the form of a crescent is } A loop is attached to hang it to the wall. 





ETEGERE, FOR BOOKS OR CHINA. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an engray- } but if books are to be placed on it, that is unnec- 
ing of an Htegere, and also of design in embroi- } essary ; and if it is for the purpose of displaying 
dery for the lambrequin with which it is decked. } china, etc., the black wood will answer just as 
This Htegere may be used either for books, or for } well. 
china, or for the various nick-nacks that all 
refined women delight to collect. 

Any carpenter can make a set of deal shelves, 


The lambrequin (of which we give a pattern), 
which ornaments the edge of the shelves, may he 
of crimson, blue or any other colored cloth, that 
that can be stained black; there is no need for } may be fancied; it is cut in large scallops, and 
the elaborate ornamentation which is seen in our } these scallops are pinked out on the edges; and 
diagram, on the sides at the top; the back can; the embroidery may be in different colored 
be of quilted silk, of some dark color, if preferred ;’ crewels. 








. 





SLIPPER: IN EMBROIDERY. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav- foundation of this pretty slipper; and the edge 
ing of a slipper in embroidery. Two illustrations } may be dispensed with if required. The embroi- 
are for the toe and heel. The pattern (in order } dery ig worked with silks of darker shades, but 
to get it in the page,) had to be cut in half; but} of the same color asthe ground. The edge is 
the lower part of the pattern joins exactly, as } soutache, barred down with silk of a darker 
will be seen, to the upper, and so completes the } shade. The design also looks well worked in 


one strip. shades of gray and white silks on a black satin 
Cloth, or dark velvet, may be used for the’ ground. 
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BAG FOR SOILED COLLARS, LACES, Ero. 








BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVEB. 








The foundation of the bag is scarlet or blue 
cashmere, lined with white linen. It is cut in 
three pieces, measuring twelve inches long, and 
seven inches wide, cut to a pointed form at the 
bottom. These three parts are ornamented with 
darned mosquito net, part stripe of which is 
given in the full size, and two rows of embroidery 
worked with white linen flossette. The three 





parts are sewed together, the seam covered with 
a fancy linen or cotton braid. A hoop of cane or 
wire is sewn in at the top, to keep the bag in 
shape. The top is trimmed with torchon lace, 
and three lengths of ribbon are joined at the top 
under a bow. A bow of ribbon is also placed at 
the bottom of the bag. A most useful as well 
as ornamental contrivance for the purpose. 





NAMES’ FOR 


MARKING. 


Cecile. Clie 


Helene Stalelle 


Lowise 
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BREAD-CLOTH: 


The materials for this useful article are about 
five reels of crochet cotton. 

Make a chitin of 160 stitches, and work on it 
one row in De. 

2d Row.—Begin with one chain, and work two 
De in each of the two first De of last row. One De 
in each of the others, except the two last, in both of 
which work two, and end with a chain-stitch. 

The remainder is to be worked from the design, 
in ordinary square crochet, but as there is first 
an increase of a square at each end, and after- 
wards a decrease, to the same extent in every row, 
the space in the centre only being without either 
increase or diminution, we will describe the way 
in which the decrease is so effected as to leave a 
regular edge; the increase being always done as 
we have described in the second row. There 

re two close squares at each end. 





IN CROCHET. 


For Troe Decrease.—Slip on the first stitch, 
Se on the next, Sde on the next, De on the 
fourth, do three more De, two Ch, which form 
the first open square in the'line. At the other 
extremity reverse the process, working on the 
four last stitches, one De, one Sdc, one Sc, one 
slip. In the succeeding rows that are decreased, 
make the slip stitch on the first Dc stitch of the 
previous row, at each end, thus shortening every 
row by three stitches. 

The edge being of two close squares, allows 
for all the ends being worked in, which should 
invariably be done. 

Work one row of open square crochet all round, 
with the De stitches sufficiently close at the 
corners to set flat; and in every square knot a 
fringe of twelve or sixteen strands, and two. 
inches deep. 





BORDERS: 


CROSS AND ITALIAN STITCH. 












EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

Aruietic Pursuits anv Heautu.—The readers of this 
magazine are quite aware of the persistency with which its 
pages have advocated exercise as the best preservative of 
health. In the remarks, therefore, that we are about to 
make, we do not think it possible that we can be 
misunderstood. 

We will say, then, that, while, as a general rule, exercise 
is conducive to health, there may, sometimes, be too much 
of it. The history of regattas, rowed by boat-clubs, is a 
history of frequent over-training, and a consequent break- 
down, often to the ruin of the health for life. Athletics, 
practiced in other directions, as in the gymnasium, etc., if 
pursued too far, produce the same results. We have known, 
personally, many such cases. A few years ago, skating was 
carried, occasionally, to such excess, by ladies, as to destroy 
their health permanently. The truth is, there are great 
differences in constitution, and what is beneficial to one, is 
not always beneficial to anoth B one girl can 
skate for two or three hours, without stopping, or walk ten 
or twenty miles, it does not follow that every one can do it. 
The attempt to emulate exceptional feats, in this way, has 
been the ruin of many a girl’s health. 

This difference in constitutions is especially important for 
parents to remember. Hardly any two children, even in 
the same family, are alike in this respect. Hence, there 
can be no greater mistake than to insist on every child 
taking the same amount of exercise; for the result is that 
the stronger vitalities furnish the rule, and the weaker ones 
are, so to speak, over-trained. This danger is well illus- 
trated in a story, told by an eminent physician, in regard 
toa swimming school that he once visited. Some twenty 
boys went into the water together, and the lesson lasted 
half an hour, At the end of that time, the more robust 
came out all in a glow; but others were blue with cold, and 
did not get over the bath all day. In the latter cases, five 
minutes, or, at most, ten, was the utmost time that they 
should have stayed in. 

Many parents, and even school-teachers, believe in what 
they call a “hardening process,” and think that they can 
strengthen weak children by exposure, etc. But the result 
is simply to kill the weak. There are tens of thousands of 
young infants, and even older children, who die, every 
year, in. consequence of this erroneous notion. Parents 
might take a lesson, if they would, from plants and flowers. 
You cannot make a tender rose any hardier by leaving it 
out in the frost.all night. Are your children the only ones 
that can defy the laws of Nature? 

This is a very serious matter. We call attention to it 
now, because of the general rage, everywhere, for athletics, 
and the danger there is of their being over-done. 








Ir 1s Economy to take a magazine like “ Peterson.” The 
Supplement gives you a pattern, every month, by which you 
can cut out a dress for yourself or children. The variety of 
fashion engravings enables you to select such of the very 
latest styles as are best adapted to your looks, The Cook- 
Book, Work-Table, etc., save you money continually. The 
magazine, too, educates your taste and that of your family. 
The steel-plates are the most costly and beautiful embellish- 
ments in art, and the best of ornament, therefore, for your 
centre-table. Lastly the tales and novelets while away many 
@ tired hour. 

(244) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Sewer Gas anp Dnarnace—The story in this number, 
by Lucy H. Hooper, is more than a mere.story. It calls at- 
tention, incidentally, to what is becoming, with the advance 
of material civilization, a very serious question—we mean 
the peril to health, if not to life, by inyproper drainage, and 
its result, the influx of sewer gas. In the country, this is 
not so vital a question, for even where farm-houses have 
drains, they are generally good ones, and, at least, open into 
the sewers of nobody else. But in cities, towns and villages, 
the matter is really aseriousone. It is becoming the fashion 
in such places, especially where there are water-works, to 
have fixed wash-basins, bath-tubs, etc., etc., attached to 
sleeping apartments, The plea is that it is “so convenient.” 
But, on theother hand, the danger, if the traps get out of 
order, is very great; and the trap may get out of order long 
before it is suspected ; in which case typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
or other fatal diseases set in. A great deal has been writ- 
ten on this subject, and hundreds of plans suggested to 
make and keep the traps in order. But, after all, is it not 
the best plan to revert to the old fashion, and have your 
bath-tubs, etc., etc.,at the back of the house? It is probably 
not so convenient, but if sewer gas does get into a house, 

‘hether from less plumbing, or from any other reason, 
little damage is done, for the poison never penetrates to the 
inhabited portions of the dwelling. 





Use or “Saux” anv “ Wi11.”—The proper use of “ shall” 
and “ will” is one of the surest tests of “good English.” So 
many half-educated persons fall into the Mabit of using 
“will,” instead of “shall,” that now “shall” is often 
employed, where “will” is the proper word. Yet the 
distinction is clear, and the rule easy-toremember. “ Shall” 
primarily denotes obligution, and “ will,” purpose or inclina- 
tion, the futurity of the action being naturally inferred. 
These verbs are now used only as auxiliaries, but they still 
retain to a great extent their primary signification. The 
following examples will show their proper use: “I will 
write now,” “You shall write now.” “He intends that I 
shall write now.” With reference to future time we should 
say: “I shall go to-morrow.” “He will go to-morrow.” 
And in asking questions: “Shall I sing?” “Will you 
sing?” “Shall you be at home to-morrow?” “Will he 
arrive in time?” “Shall” is tsed instead of “will” after 
certain conjunctions—if, provided, though, unless, etc., and 
adverbs, when, before, after, until, while, etc. “Should” is 
used in the past tense in place of “shall,” and “ would” in 
place of “ will.” “He intended that I or you should write 
—he (himself) would write.” “I should be glad to see you 
to-morrow.” 

“ Livine By Breap Atone.”—Something more is wanted, 
with persons of refinement, than the hard, dry bread of life: 
books, newspapers, magazines, and other things that gratify 
the sense of the beautiful. It is not necessary to spend more 
money, in order to subscribe for a good magazine; it is only 
necessary to spend a little less on the more material things 
in life, Bread alone, after all, is dry eating. 


Morrots ror Carppoarp.—For our colored pattern, this 

month, we give, by request, several mottoes for dboard 
These mottoes can be worked large or small, according to 
the size of the holes of the cardboard. 
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_ In Is Never Too Late to subscribe for this magazine, and 
back numbers can be furnished, if desired, from the finst of 
the year, Club subscriptions must begin with either the 
July, or January numbers; but, two dollar subscriptions 
may begin with any month. Single subscriptions for six 
months from July, are taken at one dolar. Subscribers, be- 
ginning with January, get the whole of Mrs. Stephens’ 
powerful story, “ The Tragedy of Trevylan.” Those, com- 
mencing with July, will get the whole of Mrs, Burnett’s not 
less attractive novelet, “Miss Defarge.” No other two 
dollar magazine, we claim, can be compared with this, 
“ Peterson’s, as the newspapers universally declare, is both 
the cheapest and the best of the lady’s books, 


Bep-Wraps ror Invatips.—Two and a-half yards of 
flannel can, at a pinch, be converted into a bed-wrap for in- 
yalids in two and a-half minutes. No cutting, no shaping 
being required, you fold the flannel together, and take the 
two sides by the selvage, about a quarter of a yard from the 
double end. This forms the hood of an elegant bernouse. 
You have only then to fold back the two lower corners and 
tack again, and you have the cuffs through which the hands 
are slipped ; and the thing is done. 


— 


A Pretry, THReE-Foip ScREEN may be worked in crewels 
upon dull blue English serge. Upon one panel may be used 
a design of oranges, their leaves, fruit and blossoms; upon 
the next, a branch of foliage holding a bird’s nest with a 
few butterflies floating around it; the third may have honey- 
suckle, either the coral variety, or the creamy, fragrant 
kind, so popular as adapted to the art-work of the period. 
Mount this in a frame of ebonized wood, 


Beotrw Earty To Ger Up your clubs for 1880. In no 
other way can your friends get so much for their money as 
by subscribing for this magazine. Compare “Peterson” 
with other lady’s books, if you doubt this. As a compen- 
dium of current art, literature and fashion, we claim that 
it is unrivalled. 

From Every Direction we hear accounts of the extraor- 
dinary crops and the increasing business of the country at 
large. The “hard times” seem, at last, to be really over. 
We are on the eve of a career of prosperity, which never, 
perhaps, had its equal. 


Pieper Yoursetves to subscribe for nothing for 1880, 
until you have seen a speci of “ Pet ” If you take 
only one magazine, “ Peterson” is the one for you. If you 
take more, take “ Peterson”’ first. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
” Wile Days; or, Egyptian Bonds, By E. Katharine Bates. 
1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—If this is 
& first attempt at novel-writing, it may be considered a 
remarkable success. It is true that a writer has exceptional 
advantages, who locates his, or her story, on the Nile, 
People never tire of reading of the pyramids, the Sphinx, 
the temples at Luxor, Thebes and Phile, the matchless 
skies of Egypt, and all that half-dreamy, Oriental life, 
which recalls the days of Haroun al Raschid and the 
Stories of the Thousand and One Nights. But our author 
has merits far above the mere selection of a captivating 
theme. She has, consequently, made a most readable book. 
“Nile Days,” in fact, in some respects, is better as a book 
than as a novel, though cven as the. latter, it is quite a 
success. The characters, for instance, notably that of 
O'Grady, are particularly well-drawn. Of plot, however, 
there is very little. Nor are the descriptions of Nile 





scenery nearly as: vivid as those in “Kismet.” But the 
book is full of thought, and, in that respect, is superior to 
ordinary novels, The publishers have brought it out in 
very neat style, with clear type and warmly tinted paper. 
We can cordially recommend it, 

Major Jones's Courtship. Detailed with Humorous Scenes, 
Incidents, and Adventures, By Major Joseph Jones, (Of Pineville, 
Geogia.) With Twenty-One Illustrations by Darley. Author's 
New Edition. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Rrothers.—In the rush of more recent works of humor, we 
should not forget old and deserved favorites; and among 
these, no book holds so high a place as “Major Jones's 
Courtship,” a new edition of which is before us. This 
edition, the publishers inform the public, has received the 
last touches of the author, and is, therefore, of i d 
value. We find, rather to our surprise, that the Major is 
not less mirth-provoking than ever, and does not suffer, in 
comparison, with younger rivals in the field of American 
humor. We are too apt to fancy that what is newest is best, 
but it is only necessary to read “Major Jones” to discover 
that, sometimes, this notion is a mistake. 

The Last Athenian. Translated from the Swedish of Victor 
Rydberg. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—It isan encouraging sign, when a new edition of 
so excellent a novel as this is called for; for it settles, 
beyond controversy, that the public taste is not deteriorating, 
to say the least. The scene of the story is Athens, and the 
period the fourth century. In its historical knowledge, and 
graphic force, it is quite equal to “The Last Days of 
Pompeii.” The translation is a good one. The volume is 
both handsomely printed and bound. 

Maid, Wife or Widow. By Mrs. Forester. 1 vol., 12mo, .. 
New York: Henry Holt 4 Co.—A disappointing book, in 
more ways than one, It is not only very far inferior to 
“ Her Dearest Foe,” or “The Wooing 0° It,” earlier novels 
by the same author, but it is not a novel at all, hardly a 
novelet even, but only a slight sketch, printed in excep- 
tionally large type, in order to swell it into the dimensions 
of the volumes that preceded it. 


The Ladies’ Work-Table Book. With Twenty-Seven Ilus- 
trations. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—This pretty volume contains full instructions in 
all kinds of fancy and plain needlework, as well as 
embroidery, knitting, netting, tatting, crochet work, etc, 
The engravings add greatly to the value of the book, for they- 
illustrate the various stitches, The volume is handsomely 
bound in morocco cloth, 

Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By John Esten Cooke. ,1 vol., 12mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This little story has one 
great merit, it is full of local color. The scene is laid in 
Virginia, and it is clear that the author has lived there, 
In addition, a very noble moral is inculcated. No one can 
read the book, without being wiser <~d better. 

Poor Papa. By Mary W. Porter. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.—This is one of the best stories of its kind 
that has recently come under notice, There never were 
two children more graphically drawn than Jack and Bessie. 
The book is fresh, original, and full of humor, We, note, 
especially, the new version of the story of Cinderella, 

The Mac Dermots Of Ballycloran, By Anthony Trollope. 
1 vol.,12mo, Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers,—This 
is another of that popular “ Dollar Series” of books, which 
this enterprising firm is issuing; a series that, for cheap- 
ness, general literary merit, and mechanical neatness, is 
without a rival. A new edition of an old favorite, 





How to Train in Archery. By Maurice Thompson, 1.vol., 
16mo. New York: E. I. Horsman—aA treatise on archery, 
the amusement now go fashionable. The book has been 
compiled by Maurice Thompson, assisted by W. H. Thomp- 
son. Jt seems to be full and comprehensive, 
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mit 304 OUR ARBM-OHATIR. 
“Wat "Tur Newsrarens Say—The univer- 

sally, a yeletbae 15'S Oe voll arms thay | 
books, ‘We receive, every month, hundreds of notices to this 
effect. Our last number seems to have been especially popular. 
Says the Taylorsville (Il1.) Journal: “ Petersow bas the finest 
corps of contributors of any ladies’ magazine; its steel 
engravings and fashion plates are unexcelied ; as a magazine 
of literature, art and fashion, as well as for excellence in all 
its departments, and for cheapness, it has nosuperior.” The 
Towa (Ackley) Times says: “ It is a standing wonder how so 
splendid a magazine can be furnished so low.” The Bristol 
¢Tetin.) News says: “Its reputation is world-wide, and it is 
still growing in popular favor; it is always fresh, and always 
has something novel; it is the cheapest and best magazine 
in the’country.”. The Janesville (Wis.) Recorder says: “ It 
would be worth while subscribing merely to get Mrs. 
Burnett’s.charming love-story.’ The South Rapids (Min.) 
Sentinel says: “ Mrs. Burnett's new novelet' is one of the 
very best ever published, even in Peterson’s Magazine. If 
you are not already a subscriber; send a dollar for six 
months, and test this for yourselves.” Now is the.time, too, 
to begin to canvass for clubs for 1880, We intend so many 
improvements, that we expect to double our large list. 

Mayor Beatry’s Generous Girt.—Washington, N. J, 
July 10th, 1879.—A large gathering of children was held in 
the M. E. Church at Washington, New Jersey, on Children’s 
Day. An address was delivered by Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, 
(of Beatty Piano and Organ fame,) the Mayor of the City, 
who presided at the ting. The andi was also enter- 
tained with recitations and singing by the children. 
Beatty’s Orchestra furnished exceilent music. The gathering 
of the children was the largest ever known in Warren 
County. The pleasant announcement was made by the 
Pastor, at the conclusion of the ceremonies, that Mayor 
Beatty had presented the Sabbath School, with a new 
Library, valued at $360, This is only one of the many gifts 
the Mayor has contributed to the Church and the poor 
within the last few months.—New York World. 

SAPANULE.—The virtues of this article are endorsed by 
no less a person than Mr. Bergh, President of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, who writes as fol- 
lows: “Fourth Avenue, New York, March 4, 1879. Messrs 
Samuel Gerry & Co.: A lotion, (“Sap 
by you has been given to-me for the purpose of testing its 
curative effects on mankind and animals. T have not yet 
had occasion to apply it to the latter, but I have done so to 
myself, and have received immediate relief. Being an 
animal myself, I have every reason to believe that brute 
creatures would experience similar benefit from its use. 
This society will so employ it whenever the necessity shall 
present itself, and in the meantime I recommend it to the 
patronage of all having need of relief from suffering. 
Henry Bergh, President.” 


Tur Frencn, German, Spanisn, Latin, AND Iratian 
Lanauaces Wirnour 4 Master. By A. H. Monrerrs. 

French Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons, 

German Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 

Spanish Without a Master. In Four Easy Lessons. 

Italian Without a Master. In Five Easy Lessons. 

Latin Without a Master. In Six Easy T.essons. 

Any one or all of the above five Languages can be learned 
by any perons, with these books, without a teacher. Price 
Forty cents for each book, or the whole five books are bound 
in one large volume, cloth, for Two dollars. Copies of either 
one, or more, of the books, or a cloth copy, will be sent to any 
one, to any place, post-paid, on remitting price of the ones 
wanted, in a letter, to the Publishers, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Uron investigation we find that Madame Rowley’s medi- 
cated Toilet Mask’ is recommended by eminent medical 
experts to be the’ only rational means for beautifying and 
. preserving the complexion. A descriptive treatise, contain- 
ing ‘testimony of Well-known society ladies, is mailed 
gratuitously by The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. ““ Peterson” has ‘had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Mepreat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. [X.—Aconrtum NaPeLivs. 
(WoL¥rsBANE—MoNKSHOOD.) 

The natural order to which Aconite belongs is the 
Ranunculaceer. 

Its flowers are of a dark violet-blue color, large and 
beautiful, and are borne upon a long, thick, spike-like 
raceme, The ancient Greek and Latin name for this plant 
is probably derived from Acone, in Bithynia. 

The habitat of Aconite is especially in the mountainous 
regions of France, Switzerland and Germany, but it is culti- 
vated in the gardens of Europe, and it has been introduced 
in this country as an ornamental flower. 

There are but two species found in, or are indigenous to, 
the United States—the A, uncinatum, along streams of 
southwestern New York, and southward along the moun- 
tains; and the 4A, reclinatum, about Cheat Mountain, Vir- 
ginia, and southward in the Alleghanies. The former has 
a slender, erect but weak stem, and disposed to climb ; leaves 
deeply from three to five lobed; flowers blue. The latter, 
called trailing Wolfsbane, as its specific name implies, has a 
stem three to eight feet long, leaves also deeply cleft, 
divisions wedge-form, incised, etc., flowers white, in very 
loose panicles. This is a marked characteristic of this 
species. Aconite is allied to the budtercups of our fields, and 
the r lus of our gard 

The term Monkshood was derived from the form of the 
blossom, which is shaped like a hood or cowl; and that of 
Wolfsbane, from the fact’ that the roots of some species 
growing on the lofty pasturage of the in Switzer- 
Jand were formerly pounded, and mixed with food, to form 
a poisonous bait for wolves, 

The A, napellus—called the purple helmet flower by old 
English writers—possesses the most intense acrimony of all 
the species, and hence deemed to possess the greatest virtues, 
and consequently this one has been placed in the front 
rank, and made the officinal plant. 

The root has been unfortunately mistaken for the horse- 
radish root, to which, however, it has no resemblance (being 
dark brown); but, on this account, it has wisely been 
advised not to have it cultivated in gardens. More danger, 








‘however, arises—the writer thinks—from the odor of its 


tall spike of dingy purple flowers, so conspicuous and 
attractive in the summer months, that sickness and fainting 
have resulted to children and persons in delicate health who 
have handled them, or even approached so near as to inhale 
the scent of the flowers. The poisonous action of aconite 
was well known to the ancients, it having been resorted to 
for the purpose of destroying criminals under sentence of 
death. Yet this poisonous effect, at least of the leaves, is 
entirely destroyed by prol d ebullition, as the following 
incident wil show: A man once noticing a woman gather- 
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ing the leaves of the monkshood, and fearing a serious 
accident from her supposed ignorance of the plant, inquired 
what she meant to do with them.,.The reply was, “I am 
going to cook them for greens, for dinner; will you dine 


with me?” The man.stared, but accompanied her home, 
witnessed the boiling, and subsequent eating of them by 
the family without the least injury! Thus it sometimes 
happens that the old mothers, in the country, know more 
than our learned professionals, and from whom, the late 
Prof. J. K. Mitchell often said, young practitioners could 
learn much. The absolute poisonous action of the unboiled 
green leaf has been attested by the following fact: A person 
became crazed, or jiacal, as was supposed by his friends, 
from eating the green leaf, a3 a salad; but the surgeon 
called in ridiculed the idea; denied that such properties 
belonged to the vegetable, and to confirm his declarations, 
ate freely of the leaves, and in great agony, “died, as the 
fool dieth.” In one case of poisoning, life was attributed to 
be saved by a strong infusion of huaco; another by the 
administration of hartshorn, followed by infusions of the 
blessed thistle, (carduus benedictus), freely given, till he 
yomited copiously. No doubt any other simple agent that 
would produce vomiting would have resulted as favorably ; 
as our main reliance in this kind of poisoning is the 
stomach-pump or the emetics first, next mucilaginous drinks, 
warm lemonade; stimulants, if needs be, even to intoxica- 
tion, hot bath, turpentine, or compound tincture lobelia 
injections, powerful friction with strong liniments to spine 
and limbs, sinapisms to spine, stomach and extremities, etc. 

The medical uses of aconite will be noticed in next 
number. 








MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 


Litrte ArMents, and the beginning of big ones. And 
now, perhaps, the young and inexperienced mothers, for 
whom these simple directions are written, will be glad to 
receive a few hints respecting the little illnesses, and aches, 
and pains, that haunt baby-land. 

It is often both expensive and inconvenient to send off 
for a doctor, every time the young monarch of a household 
plunges and kicks for no especial reason. 

Stomach-ache is baby’s béte noir, and he has plenty of it 
usually, when young; it visits him at all times, and in all 
seasons, and, moreover, it is a complaint he cannot possibly 
endure martyrwise. For this there are many so-called 
remedies, but we have never known one that was really 

fficacious; the tant giving of gin, or whiskey, and 
hot water, herb teas, etc, is a most injurious one; and as 
good a remedy as any, perhaps, is to place the baby in a 
sitting posture, bend his body rather forward, rub his back, 
and pat it with gentle vigor, and the enemy will usually he 
dislodged, for a time, at least. This is in case of ordinary 
“colic” or stomach-ache, brought on by eating a meal too 
fast, or by sucking from a spoon, but sometimes there is 
something that can only be got rid of by a little gentle 
medicine. And this brings us to our little medicine-chest, 
with its simple remedies. 

An ordinary, good-sized work-box, or any other box will 
answer our purpose; but it should be kept locked, or out of 
reach of children, or ignorant servants; the key, however, 
should always be placed where it can be got at once, in 
case of need. 

Your box should contain sticking plaster, some linseed 
meal in an air-tight canister. This is better to use when 
fresh, but some should ‘always be kept in the chest; it is 
sometimes required in the middle of the night, in a hurry, 
and is always good to put on “ wheezy” people. 

A small bottle of camphorated oil should be added; it is 
excellent for chest-rubbing in case of cold. Fine ointment 
is better than cold cream for chafing, and mutton suet nicely 
Prepared is also excellent, Even a lump of common whiting 








should receive admittance, put in a tin box, so that it will 
not powder the other things; it is am astounding cure for, 
burns and scalds, when scraped, wetted and placed thickly 
on the injured parts,., , , 

Castor oilis a very safe medicine for a baby, and strange, 
to say he does not, very much dislike it; half a teaspoonful 
for a very young child is enough, but one of six months may 
be given from a teaspoonful to a teaspoonful and a-half. 
Put it in a warm spoon in which is @ little sweetened water ; 
it can thus be given easily; it often removes stomach-ache. 

A packet of senna leayes should find a place in your box; 
rightly prepared they make an excellent cooling medicine 
for children. ‘Put half an ounce of the leaves, and one 
ounce of figs in a jug, pour a pint of boiling water upon 
them, cover it, and let the mixture stand for five hours, when 
it can be strained off; a small teacupful is a dose. Sweet- 
ened, it is not unpalatable, and children generally take it 
without difficulty, 

A word here about medicine giving: never deceive your 
children by telling them it is nice. They will speedily find 
out for themselves that you are telling them an untruth, 
will lose all faith and trust in your word (which should be 
to them as unfailing as that far-famed “law of the Medes 
and Persians”), and you will have a repetition of the same 
fuss with them every time physic-day comes round. Tell 
them plainly that it is not nice, and put it to their good 
sense that it is to be taken for their benefit, and therefore 
they should not act like babies about it. 

Again, do not gét into the habit of administering medi- 
cine to them upon every trivial occasion. Constantly giving 
the little doses of the nursery is very often productive of 
more harm than good. 

Also keep some finely-powdered alum ; it will be found of 
use in whooping-cough—viz., a grain to each year of a 
child’s age given in a little sugar three times a day. If 
your chest will hold them the following are most useful 
recipes where there are children, who we know are constantly 
getting cuts and blows in their play, and who also usually 
suffer from chilblains more or less. Mix, or it would be 
better that your, chemist should do this for you, half a 
drachm each of oil of thyme and camphor, two drachms of 
spirits of lavender, and one ounce of spirits of wine; it isa 
simple and good application. 

Sore throats, too, are of common occurrence among our 
big babies ; a good embrocation to keep always at hand is an 
ounce of olive oil mixed with half an ounce of spirits of 
hartshorn. Grown people can usually bear equal parts of each, 

A pair of scissors, for cutting plaster, etc., a reel of cotton, 
and some linen rags should always find a place in the 
“domestic” medicine chest, Such a chestful will do for an 
inexperienced mother to practice with; she had better not 
meddle with anything more elaborate or complicated, until 
she has gained for herself actual experience, and if she has 
a large family, this will soon come to her. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
4a>Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsrenrap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: For Perrrson’s.” Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.“@& 


No. 36.—coMPOUND VANE PUZZLE. 
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Tor: Diamond Word.—A 
wumeral. A consonant. ; ; 
Basu: Pyramid Puzele: Down.—A letter: A musical note. 
A curse. A- haven. Since. A prefix: A consonant. 
Across—A consonant. A fur tippet. Liberal. Trifiers. 

_ The centrals, read downward, mean to enchant. 
Providence, R. I. 


consonant. For: Beyond: A 


Twin. 
No, 37.—ANNEXATIONS. 
“T. Annex a vowel to a system, and form a level surface. 
2. Annex a consonant to a deep hole, and form strength. 
8. Annex a vowel to a peg, and forme tree. 4. Annex a 
consonant to a native, and form a strain. 
Marblehead, Mass. “ Lirtie Burrercur.” 
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A crustacean. The thigh-bone, A card. A lattice in 
form of a harrow. A bird. An inhabitant of the Bahama 
Islands. A vessel formerly used by the Dutch, A measure 
of distance. A beginning. 

First zigzag from 1 to 9.—A mollusk. 

Second zigzag from 2 to 9.—A crustacean, 


Dunkirk, N. ¥; “Mx Dor.” 


No. 39.—GR0GRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

Cities and Towns in South Carolina.—1, Mighty rulers, and 
the largest of the vegetable kind. 2. A boy’s name, and a 
large collection of houses. 3, An out-door building, and a 
Spring. 4. A boy’s name, anda weight. 5. Modern, and a 
small fruit. 6. A ladies’ attendant, and a fortified place. 
7. The furthest extremity, and a piece of enclosed land. 
Ridgeway, 8. C. “ Owassre.” 


Answers Next Month. 


{ Answers To Puzzies in tHe Avoust Numser. 
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No. 31. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS. 
Will “ Lurline,” Key, Ark., send real name, also, answer 


to the puzzle sent a few months since, to the editor of this 
department? 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BGF-Every Receipt in Oris Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC., ETC. 

Green Tomato Pickle,—Cut some green tomatoes in slices, 
sprinkle them with salt, and let them stand twelve or fifteen 
hours, drain, and put them in a,saucepan over the fire with 
fresh water, changing it until all the salt is washed ont. 
When thoroughly scalded and partially cooked, drain them 
again and put them into a boiling hot syrup, made with one 
pint of vinegar, three pounds of sugar, one-half ounce of 
cinnamon, one-quarter otince of cloves, simmer them in this 
until tender, then carefully lift them ont, and put them into 
jars, reduce the syrup and pour it over them. After a day 
or two boil up the syrup again, pour it afresh over the to- 
matoes, and when cold tie them down carefully. 

Apple Jam.—Peel and core the apples, and cut them in 
thin slices; then put them into a preserving pan or enam- 
elled saucepan, and to every one pound fruit add three- 
quarters pound white sugar, broken small, and put in, tied 
up in a piece of coarse muslin, a few cloves, a small piece of 
ginger, and the rind of a lemon very thin: stir with a 
wooden spoon on a quick fire for twenty minutes or longer. 
If the apples are juicy, when sufficiently boiled, the jam will 
cling to the spoon. Remove the cloves, etc., and put. the 
jam into jam-pots, and when quite cold, tie them down with 
thick paper or bladder, To be kept in a cool, dry place. 


Barberries to Preserve.—{1) Put them into a jar in layers, 
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a good sprinkling of salt. between each layer. (2) Take 
some bunches of barberries and tie several together; make 
@ syrup with three-quarters of a pint of water to every 
pound of sugar, clarify it with white of egg. When quite 
clear throw in the bunches of fruit, and boil quickly until 
the fruit looks quite clear. Put them into jars, pour the 
syrap over them, and when cold tie them down. 

Plum Jam—Take equal quantities of fruit and sugar, 
pound the sugar, pare and cut up with a silver knife some 
- ripe plums, lay the fruit in a dish, strew over them half the 
sugar, and leave them till.the following day ; then boil and 
skim the remainder of the sugar, add the fruit, boil it up 
quickly, well skimming and stirring for twenty minutes; 
add the blanched kernels halved, boil for ten minutes more, 
and the jam will be ready to pot. 

Quince Jélly.—Slice the quinces without either paring or 
coring. Put them into a preserving kettle, and just cover 
‘with water; put over the fire, and boil until soft. Remove 
from the stove and strain off the liquor. To every gallon 
allow four pounds white sugar, and boil very fast until it 
becomes a stiff jelly. 

Tomato’ Catsup.—Cut the tomatoes in slices, lay them in 
the kettle, sprinkle salt upon them, boil three-quarters of an 
hour, anid strain through a sieve; to six quarts of juice add 
two quarts of vinegar, one ounce cinnamon, one of nutmeg, 
and one-half ounce cayenne pepper, ground, then boil fifteen 
minutes. 

SANITARY AND TOILETTE. 

Washing the Hair.—It is occasionally necessary to thor- 
oughly cleanse the hair. One or two precautions must be 
taken, however. Never use'soap if you can avoid it; if you 
do, let it be the very mildest and wnperfumed. Avoid s0- 
called hair-cleansing fluids, and use rain-water, filtered. 
The yolks of two new-laid eggs are much to be preferred to 
soap; they make a beautiful lather, and when the washing 
fs finished, and the hair thoroughly rinsed in the purest 
rain-water, you will find, when dry, that the gloss will not 
be destroyed, which an alkali never fails to do. The first 
water must not be very hot, only just warm, and ‘the last 
perfectly cold. Dry with soft towels—but do not rub till 
the skin is tender—and afterwards brush. Be always care- 
ful to havc your brushes and combs perfectly clean and free 
from grease. 

Crimping Hair—To make the hair stay in crimp, take 
two pennyworth of gum-arabic, and add to it just enough 
boiling water to dissolve it. When dissolved, add enough 
alcohol to make it rather thin. Let this stand all night, 
and then bottle it to prevent the alcohol from evaporating. 
This put on the hair at night after it is done up in paper or 
pins will make it stay in crimp the hottest day, and is per- 
fectly harmless. 

Strengthening Jelly—Two quarts of water, three pound 
knuckle of veal, one-half pound lean beef, a little white 
Pepper, salt, mace, and onion. Boil to half the quantity, 
then add the juice of half a lemon, and the whites of three 
eggs. Put all into a saucepan, stir well, and let it boil; 
then strain through a jelly-bag. Itmay be taken either hot 
or cold. 

To Cure Hoarseness—When the voice is lost, as is some- 
times ‘the case, from the effects of cold, a simple, pleasant 
remedy is furnished by beating up the white of one egg, 
adding to it the juice of one lemon, and sweetening with 
white sugar to taste. Take a teaspoonful from time to time. 
It has been known to effectually cure the ailment, 

To Cure Coughing—A celebrated physician of London says 
that coughing may be prevented by pressing on the nerves 
of the lips in the neighborhood of the nose, by pressing in 
the neighborhood of the ear, and by pressing very hard on 
the top of the mouth. 


To Oure Toothache—The worst case of toothache may be 





cured, except it is connected with rheumatism by taking 





alum, reduced to.an impalpable powder, two drachms; nit- 
rous spirits of ether, seven drachms, Mix and apply to the 
tooth. 

A Oure for Burns:-—Ohareoal has been discovered to he a 
cure for burns. By laying a piece of colil charcoal upon a 
burn the pain subsides immediately. By leaving the 
charcoal on one hour the wound is healed. 

For Dyspeptics—Dat ‘a peeled apple every night before 
going to bed. A sure cure from this distressing complaint, 
‘as one can testify who has suffered from it for over twenty 

ears, 

Ls MISCELLANKOUS TABLE RECIPES. 

Breakfast Dishes.—To one tablespoonful of rice, boiled till 
soft, and drained, add a piece of butter, the yolk of an egg, 
one tablespoonful of Harvey’s sauce, a little white pepper, 
cayenne, and salt; set on the fire, and stir well together; 
add any dressed fish, cut into pieces, warm it gradually and 
send to table. Sole and haddock are excellent. 

Barley Sugar.—Dissolve one and a-half pounds loaf sugar 
in half pint of water, with the white of half an egg; when 
it is at candy height add a teacupful of strained lemon 
juice, and boil it quickly till it recovers its former state; pour 
it over a marble slab, and when it becomes stiff, cut it in 
strips and twist it; 

Lemon Sauce.—Boil the thinly-cut peel of @ lemon in @ 
little weter till the flavor is extracted, rub some lumps of 
sugar on the lemon to take off the zest, and. add to the water 
in which you have boiled the lemon-peel, and make a thin 
syrup; add the juice of the lemon; pour around the pudding, 
and serve. 

To Harden Pickles ufter they are taken out of the Brines—A 
lump of alum put in the vinegar, and horse-radish out in 
strips will make them crisp, 








FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fic. 1.—Visrt1ne-Dress or Buack Sux; for a young girl; 
the petticoat is trimmed with many narrow knife-plaited 
ruffles; the over-dress is paniered, looped carelessly at the 
back, and is trimmed with white lace; the vest is of gold- 
colored silk, also trimmed in front with white lace, which 
seems to be an extension of that on the skirt; the jacket is 
close-fitting, is cut so as to button at the waist, and opens a 
good deal over the vest; black straw hat, trimmed with a 
yellow wing, and gauze ‘veil. 

Fig. 11.—WALKiNnG-Dress or Grarisn-Bior, CarckEp 
Wooten Marerrat; the skirt is trimmed at the bottom 
with a broad, box-plaited flounce, above which is a’ broad 
band of plush put on to simulate the “milk-maid skirt;” 
the back is looped up in loose puffs; the jacket is nearly 
tight-fitting, is made double-breasted, and has collar, cuffs 
and pocket of the plush; gray straw bonnet, trimmed with 
poppy-colored satin ribbon. 

Fie. 111.—Lrrrie Boy’s Dress or Brown Vetverren; the 
body is plain, but rather loose; the skirt is plaited, and a 
band of the velvet is worn as a belt. 

Fic. rv.—Hovsr-Dress or Brack Srix, for an elderly lady ; 
the back of the dress is trimmed with four ruffles, not put 
on full; the front has a double apron, the lower one falling 
to the bottom of the skirt, and each is trimmed with a bias 
band of silk and a row of fringe; a mantle, rast in the 
same, way is added for warmth. 


Fig. v.—Hovse-Dress ora DeticaTe Faws Cotor, for a 


young girl; the underskirt is made with a deep knife- 
plaiting at the bottom; the over-skirt falls quite low, and is 
trimmed with a bias band. of blue silk; it is looped grace- 
fully up on the hips, falls in a puff at the back, and is fin- 
ished with long, straight, broad ends; the jacket basque has 
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FASHIONS” FOR SEPTEMBER. 





sildebahleteiarcatediedlianes tied) lin ejind ove: 
‘a blue silk vest which also has a small open collar; the bot- 
‘tom of the basque is cut in turrets and finished with large 
buttons, , 

. Fie! vr—Visrrine-Dress oF Brack S11 ; the front of the 
dress is laid in kilt-plaits, and is finished with four knife- 
plaited ruffles; the upper dress is very much paniered on 
the hips, and them falls in a long, narrow train at the back, 
finished bya narrow, knife-plaited ruffle; the corsage has a 
small coat-hasque at the back, and is cut with a long point 
in front, and finished with a cascade of dark crimson satin 
ribbon. Black straw hat, trimmed with crimson satin rib- 
bon. Ship nay es toch -eo-that ab sthe Bret figure, are 
equally suitable for the house. 

Fre. vir.—Carniace-Dress or Dark Brive Six, made 
with two knife-plaited ruffles; the cashmere shawl is what 
is called a long shawl, and is draped so’ as to fall square at 
the bottom, and in a small point over the shoulders. 

Fie. vi1.~—Hovse-Dress or Wurre Camet’s Harr; the 
under-skirt is trimmed with alternate rows of knife-plaited 
camel's hair and Breton lace; the apron front falls low in 
full folds and is edged with the lace ; the over-dress is prin- 
cess shape, very much paniered on the hips, and falls in two 
puffs on the back of the under-skirt; the waist and back is 
trimmed with the Breton lace; the vest is of white ‘foulard 
silk, with Pompadour flowers over it. |: 

Fre, rx.—Oarrrace-Dress oF Biack SitK, trimmed with 
ruffles; long apron-front, and panier puffs at'the back; the 
cashmere shawl is a square one, not doubled in a point, as 
they used to be worn, but folded straight, and worn as a 
scarf mantle, 

‘Fre. %.—W axing or TRAVELLING-Dress oF DARK BrowN 
Wooten Srvrr; the! bottom is trimmed with a deep box- 
plaited flounce, the upper dress is long, with drawn up 
puffs at the back; the close-fitting jacket-basque is double- 
breasted, has a wide, rolling collar, and opens over a chestnut- 
brown silk vest; the.collar and deep-pointed cuffs are of dark 
and chestnut-brown plaid silk. Hat of chestnut-brown 
‘colored straw, with darker brown plumes. 

Fie, x1.—Tux Syrpuspe Mawrrita is made of black 
Indian cashmere, and trimmed with plaitings of the same 
edged with a narrow lace; the long scarf-front is trimmed 
in, the same way, the back part.is doubled over, and finished 
with a bow of black satin ribbon, 

Fig. xu.-—Tar Mourning Manmii1s is made of black 
cashmere or bombazine, and is trimmed with.a broad fold of 
English crépe, and a knife-plaiting of the cashmere; a fold 
sfhe 67a. the Dace reat fra the nee tp below the 
waist, where it is ed by a smiall knife-plaiting of 
cashmere ; below this is a deep kilt-plaiting of the cashmere. 

Figs, XU. AND XIV.—PELERINE .MantiLia, front and 
back ;, this mantilla is made of black cashmere, and trimmed 
/with;satin and jet; the two rather short ends terminate in 
points, and the front opens heart-shaped; the mantilla is 


edged with three fine knife-plaitings of black satin; at.the ;. 


back it descends lower than the waist, and is ornamented 
with a rich gimp trimming, terminating with turrets. 
GuveraL Remarxs.—We give a large number of some of 
‘ the newest of the many new styles that are now appearing. 
‘The double-breasted basque, of which we give both front 
and back views, is made of dark gray cloth, and has collar 
and cuffs of black velvet; this basque is short enough to be 
worn with the puffs and paniers now in vogue. The bonnet 
is of dark brewn chip, close in shape, and with a trimming 
of natrow Breton lace in the front; the feathers and satin 
on the outside are of very dark old gold color, The child’s 
hat is of gray felt, trimmed with a band of black velvet, 
“and is trimmed with cords and tassels. The second ‘hat for 
“@ child fs wide and round brimmed, of black straw, and 
“trimmed with loops of red ribbon. The hat for a young lady 


‘ts of black straw, faced with black velvet, and has a large 
rosette, and two loops of yellow tibbon in front, with a 
yellow plume falling over the hat. ‘ The black silk stockings 
ate embroidered in red, on the front of foot, and the white 
ones have the clocks’ embroideréd in blue. The long glove 
is of gray kid, with insertion of white lace; underneath 
this lace the kid is cut away: ‘The style of coiffure given 
for @ girl is of the very: latest; the hair “vandyked,” or 
banged, in front, and plaited at the back in plaits, and 
fastened by a bow of ribbon. ‘ 

As will be seen by our illustrations the greatest latitude 
is allowed in the making ‘of dresses, mantles, bonnets, etc. 
Many still cling to the close-fitting princess dress; others, 
especially slender persons, eagerly adopt the panier, either 
is worn in the extreme of fashion, or modifications of it, and 
we have seen @ dress from Paris with a round waist from 
which the skirt fell in plaits all around—such a costume as 
was worn.thirty or forty years ago; it was not handsome to 
our eyes. The waists with five seams in the back are exceed- 
ingly popular, as they are much more becoming to most 
persons than those with two or three seams, except to very 
slender, people. The fronts of skirts still cling closely. 
Many colors are now seen in one, costume, even on the 
street, for dress is nothing now if it is not. effective, and 
great is the difficulty to keep within the line of good taste 
when handling these gay colors, Some years ago nothing 
but one color in all articles of dress was considered correct, 
and even now this severe style of coloring is allowed, if 
it is stylishly worn. Red is very much worn as a trimming 
for dresses, bonnets, etc., and has in some degree superseded 
the peacock and gendarme. blues.. Large bunches of red 
roses are worn at the belt or on the waist with toilettes of 
all colors. 

One of the prettiest of the new style of dresses is called 
the Parabére; it has three flounces in front, and paniers at 
the back ; sometimes these paniers are one with the bodice, 
and sometimes they are fastened to the skirt. . Black is very 
much ‘worn in the. evening, and black striped grenadine, 
trimmed with Breton lace, or jet or satin, with red or yel- 
low roses make a most stylish dress. 

Mantles, Visites, Oasquines, etc., are as various in style as 
the fancies of the wearer; they must all be cut with more 
slope or spring, if they are to be worn over panier dresses. 

Bonnets and. Hats still retain the summer shapes, and they 
were so varied that it seems, almost impossible to invent 
anything else new for the coming winter. 

Feathers are much more generally worn on hats this 
season than flowers. The Rembrandt hat, laden with feath- 
ers, and forming an aureole of velvet round the face, with a 
feather or two, falling over the aureole, is most becoming to 
blonde heads, particularly when the feathers are black. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fra. Costume ror A Youne Girt; the dress is of gray 
camel’s hair, trimmed with a plaiting ; the over-dress is sim- 
ply draped ; the paletot-bodice opens over a waistcoat of blue 
and white striped material; the collar, cuffs and pockets 
are.of the same striped stuff. This dress is very pretty in 
any cotton fabric. The hat is of gray straw, with blue 
feather. ' 

Fre. u-—Bor’s Dress or Licut Brown CasHmere; the 
back is kilt-plaited, and, the front plain, with a wide braid 
,on each side; the very loose waist falls over the belt, and 
has a collar fastened with a ribbon in, front. Brown straw 
hat, ; 

Fig. 11.—Boy’s Dress or Dark Buive Serce; back and 
front are plaited on a yoke; at the sides the short skirt is 
cut in points, and trimmed with buttons; the “collar is 
square, and is trimmed Tike the belt with black braid. 
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TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 
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THE OPERA BOX. [See the Story “The Eight-Buttoned Glove.7} 
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| FASHIONS FOR YOUNG GIRL AND CHILDREN. 
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NEW STYLE WAIST. 
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CARRIAGE-DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 
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NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE, HAIR. 
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NAMES FOR MARKING. 





























